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Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Pagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 


Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 
within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
library of music in all the world. But besides that it 

tiie , abounds with interesting musical knowledge which 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 
This trademark and the trademarked word book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 


3 Victrola’ identif ll o oducts. Look d . . 
SS wail teak for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
h: VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. will gladly mail a copy to you. 
; Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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Mrs. Georgia Graves Bordwell, 
with her favorite dog and her 
favorite car, at her home in 
Bakersfield. This photograph 
was taken on Mrs. Bordwell’s 
return from a “sleuthing trip for 
Sunset,” running down the 
human facts in the big problem 
of getting people back to the soil. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the. edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNSET MaGazinr, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in aletter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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George A. Hospers 
Orange City sla. 


This robust little boy shows the 
good health and happiness that is 
characteristic of babies raised on 
Mellin’s Food, properly prepared with 
milk. 

Write today for a copy of our helpful book, “The Care and 


Feeding of Infants,” and a Free Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Boston, Mass. 


- Mellin’s Food Company, 
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Greetings from 


MINE HOST GOWMAN 


In days of old when knights were bold 
And ladies fair were blithe and gay, 
They rested from their journey’s toil 
In some famed inn at close of day. 
Mine host filled up the brimming cup 
And bade them welcome to his hall; 
His motto o’er the fireplace read, 
‘My best I offer, here, to all.’’ 
Tho’ passing time brings customs new, 


**My best’’ Mine Host still offers you. 


An attractive, illustrated folder depict- 
ing the varied scenic beauties, sports 
and pastimes of “America’s Evergreen 
Playground’ ’—the Pacific Northwest— 
has just been printed by‘ Mine Host” 
Gowman. A copy will be mailed to any- 
one interested in this wonder-region. 
Send for it and learn of the many mar- 
vels and fascinating pleasures which 
this land of the setting sun offers to its 
guests. Then Mr. Gowman will gladly 
supply you with detailed information 
and illustrated literature relating to 
any particular locality or sport, and 
will advise you as to boat or motor trips, 
excursions, resorts and accommoda- 
tions. You can learn where to go and 
thhow to get there from Seattle and plan 
‘your trip to the Coast so as to make it 
most enjoyable. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 


T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex Wilhard Hotel 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
PLAN riture HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty 


note Cal. Homes” 





“West Coast Bungelows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA~—48 “Little Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Moncey back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & O0., Architects, 631 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


a i 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATI ONS 





PA CHIC ¢ COAST 


HOTELS ¢*¢ RESORTS 
Serica Seaver fiureat 


0S ANGELES FRANCISCO 
Les ANceies Sy LTARKET ST. 




































Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 









Homestead Land de Luxe 


Q. Is there a place near any of the 
larger cities of the Pacific Coast on which 
it would be possible to homestead land 
with a minimum of expense, where there 
would be an inexhaustible supply of water 
and fuel? If you have such a locality in 
mind, would you please tell me how I 
might make direct inquiries concerning it 
and also what fruits, etc., grow in that 
locality, and what kind of climate it has? 
—M. S. Manitou, Coto. 


A. Some fifteen years ago a young man 
set out to find a piece of homestead land 
near Los Angeles. He took the electric 
car to Santa Monica, boarded a local car, 
went clear out to the end of the line, 
descended into a wild-looking canyon and 
decided that the table-land on the oppo- 
site side of the canyon would be a fine 
place upon which to establish a home- 
stead. He found no houses on this table- 
land though here and there he found sur- 
veyor’s stakes. Making inquiries con- 
cerning this land he discovered that it had 
been in private ownership for 100 years 
and that it could be bought at a price 
close to $2000 an acre. It is higher now. 

You not only specify proximity to a 
large city and an inexhaustible supply of 
water, but you want fuel thrown in. If 
this department knew of such a place, its 
entire oneal would pre-empt the most 
promising quarter sections and thereafter 
otter the claim for $1000 an acre. 

Seriously speaking, a locality of the 
kind you describe is not to be found any- 
where in the West. As we have empha- 
sized and explained many times in these 
columns, the available public land that 
can be had for the asking is either arid 
land which needs expensive irrigation 
works to become productive, provided a 
sufficient supply of water is available and 
can be-put on the land, or it is hopelessly 
desert or muetnanile. Here and there, 
many miles from a railroad a diligent 
searcher familiar with local conditions 
may find an unoccupied piece of govern- 
ment land which has on it or near it sufh- 
cient water for irrigation or which lies in a 
district having sufhcient rainfall to mature 
crops, but there are hundreds of people 
who are continually searching for spots of 
this character. You would have to con- 
duct such a search in person. 


Concerning State-Owned —_— 
Q. I have read the article “Food 


First” in a recent number of the maga- 
zine, and I should like to have you give 
me the address of the parties that have 
this land for sale. I should also like to 
know how much land is still available in 
this colony, whether it is sold to Cali- 
fornians only or whether anybody can 
buy it.—F. “4 S., Cotumsus, Nesp. 

A. Since the publication of the article 
you mention we have received hundreds 
of letters asking for similar information, 
even though this information has been 








given several times in these columns. 
The colony at Durham, California, is 
founded and administered by the State of 
California through the State Land Settle. 
ment Board, Berkeley, Cal. No other 
address is necessary. The land is sub- 
divided into small farms with a limited 
number of farm laborers’ allotments of 
one to two acres. It can be bought for 
IO per cent down and the balance in 
thirty-two years 

With the exception of a few hundred 
acres which are still under a lease which 


has not yet expired, all the land in the § 


Durham colony has been contracted for 


and is now being improved by the settlers. | 


For the small balance there are fifty 
times more applicants than farms. 
A second colony has been started se’ 


eral hundred miles south of Durham, in | 


another part of California’s central valley, 
but here also the now available land } 2s 


been disposed of and for the balance the 7 
number of applicants is many times greatcr | 


than the number of farms available. 
Naturally the State Land Settlement 
Board gives preference to California resi- 
dents, especially if they are ex-soldiers. 
However, a number of other Far Western 
states have passed legislation for the 
establishment of similar colonies and it is 
hoped that the next Congress will set in 
motion the machinery for joint federal and 
state effort on a number of large projects. 


Investing in Sheep 


Q. I have been asked to invest $20,000 © 


in a sheep ranch in Central Oregon which 
is operated by two men, one of whom left 
here twenty years ago to go West. They 
have 5000 sheep, 300 acres under irriga- 
tion, and they control a large grazing area. 
They are willing to pay me 8 per cent and 
20 per cent of the profits. Would you 
think this a good investment, in view of 
the fact that I might later on want to go 
out and devote all my energies to the 
business?—A. B. F., Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. You probably know that the sheep 
ranchers in the West made a great deal of 
money during three of the war years, but 
that the slump in wool which occurred 
early this spring hit them below the belt. 
The wool market dropped until the price 
went below the cost of production and at 
that buyers were so scarce that a large 

art of the wool crop is still unsold. 
Revehese able to finance their wool will 
probably pull out and obtain a fair price 
for their commodity as it is unthinkable 
that wool should remain at its present low 
price, especially when it is considered that 
for six months the woolen mills have been 
running at only part of their capacity. 
As a result of this partial shut-down the 
quantity of woolen cloth produced is far 


. below normal and will be used up very 


rapidly when buying begins again. This 
will in all probability result in a shortage 
of cloth which must react upon the price 
of wool and drive it up again. But of 
course only those growers financially able to 
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keep their wool in the warehouse without 
deriving the revenue from its sale will be 
able to profit by this condition, Perhaps 
your friend wants your money in order to 
carry the wool. 

If your friend is experienced and if you 
know that he and his partner are square 
and honest, we believe that the invest- 
ment ought to be sound and profitable 
provided the statements made by him are 
fully borne out by the facts. However 
the amount involved is so large that you 
would do well to investigate conditions 
personally and, as you know nothing of 
the sheep business, or of irrigation, water 
rights, grazing matters, etc., we woul 
recommend that you obtain the services 
of an expert from the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, to assist you 
in sizing up the situation, who could en- 
lighten you and give you sufficient facts 
upon which to base your own judgment. 


Stump Lands and Their Prices 


Q. With my wife and my two children, 
the one ten and the other twelve, I am 
thinking of selling out here and buying 
logved-off land in the vicinity of Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 
eral hundred head of cattle thirty miles 
out of here for twenty years, but the 
children need an education and I believe 
a moist climate will be better for my 
zona sunshine. By correspondence I have 
been offered 160 acres of logged-off land 
at $110 an acre. Part of this land is roll- 
ing and part of it is level bottom land. 
Do you consider this a fair price and do 
you believe that I could do well on 160 
acres with a good grade dairy herd?— 
W.L. C., JoHnson, Ariz. 

A. In the first place we believe that 
you would run smaller risks and have a 
far steadier income out of a dairy herd on 
160 Washington acres than you could 
hope to make by running several hundred 
head of cattle in Arizona. As to the 
price of $110 an acre, we are inclined to 
believe that it is rather high, especially as 
it is possible that a large part of the acre- 
age consists of rolling hill land. As a rule, 
the bottom land of the Puget Sound 
country is most excellent, deep, black and 
very productive soil, well worth $110 an 
acre, plus the cost of clearing which is 
very heavy. But the rolling hill lands 
vary so much in quality of soil that it is 
impossible to give an opinion without 
having first examined every ten acres of 
the tract. ‘ 
sists mostly of pure gravel, in which case 
we would not give $2 an acre for it. In 
other instances it consists of loam, sand 


I have been running sev- | 





wife’s health than too much of the Ari- | 


| 


In many cases the land con- | 


and gravel which grows excellent small | 


fruits, has good drainage and is easily 
handled, though it is not as productive as 
the heavier bottom lands. We would 
urge you to have a competent authority 
make a special soil survey of this land, 
give you a report as to the value and 
the cost of clearing it. It would probably 
cost not less than $2000 to clear this 
entire tract at one operation. In our 
judgment, you would do better to buy 
only eighty acres and reserve more of your 
capital for the clearing operations and for 
the purchase of good dairy stock. It 
would certainly pay you to spend several 
hundred dollars for an expert investiga- 
tion of this tract. 








OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


‘Tour of many points of interest 
near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the sr’ | 








OUNT LOWE 


YEAR ‘ROUND RESORT 





Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
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TROLLEY TRIP 


50 miles through Orange Groves 
visiting twelve cities 
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of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St, 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 


Our practice has extended over a period | 


———_— = 


| REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carsca-efully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston Clncinaat! 


New York 











absolutely ro investment. 


fraternal organizations. 








HELP YOUR CHURCH 


SUNSET offers a plan whereby the people of any church in the West can 
add to its income by a little co-operative effort on the part of its members. 
Sunset’s “Help Your Church” plan provides for a maximum of results, without 
involving extensive organization work, and what is more important, it requires 
Besides, this ‘Help Your Church” plan can be placed in 


operation at any time, and kept in operation the year around. 
Be the FIRST in your own community to write to our CHURCH HELP DEPT. 
for details. The “Help Your Church” plan also may be adapted to civic and 


A minimum of $100 for your church, in 60 days 
Write TODAY—Address 
Church Help Dept., SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Jesters and. Judges of 
Investment 
be present-day halls of invest- 


ment you will find jesters and 
wise men as in days of old. Now, 
as then, the former gain audience 
from the unthinking. The latter 
direct the discreet. 





The investment scroll tells unert- 
ingly who followed the jesters’ allur- 
ing promises—and failed—and who 
prevailed through accepting wise 
counsel judged by performance. 


Everyinvestment recommendation 
of Blyth, Witter & Company is 
based on a most searching expert 
investigation. High yield must be 
justified by established earnings. 
Not generous earnings alone but un- BLYTH, WITTER & Co. 
shakeable security are found in every 
investment recorded in ourlist $1. Send 
for it, and we will gladly apply its infor- 
mation to your personal needs. 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Merchants Exchange Trust & Savings Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
$12 Second Ave. 


PORTLAND, ORB, 


Yeon Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 
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THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 





is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- | 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years by investing } 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stocks and | 
bonds. on a novel plan. | 
as interesting as anything you ever read. 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting 
ahend” financially on the same plan. 
Yeu will be fascinated with it. But better still, it will show | 
ane 
interest, plus a PROFIT, on v: 
safety. 


KRIEBE 


| 
143D South LaSalleSt.Chicago } | 





the State Capitol 


“Getting Ahead” is 





| || San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 


jw way to invest your savings monthly—how to get | 
our m-ney—without sacrificing | 
Wo senditfrce. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. | 


L & CO. 








S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 
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~¢MMake Money in Spare Time 


460 Fourth Street 


Full instructions in the way to make 
your unoccupied hours pay dividends. 
Write to our Agency Department. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
San Francisco, Calif. 

















Western Finance 
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should be addressed to t..e Financial Edito, 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
and should be accompanied by return postage 











| 
| Why Bonds are 
Rising 
The Investment Market 


Indicates Improved 
Health 


EW investment issues were ab- 

sorbed by the American public 
| to the extent of $340,000,000 

during the six-week period be- 
ginning September 1. 

This simple statement may not mean 
much to the casual reader, but those 
experienced in finance will interpret it as 
being significant of several important 
things that are to have both a direct influ- 
ence on investment affairs and an indirect 
bearing on the general business situation 
as it affects everybody irrespective of 
whether he has or has not a personal inter- 
est in investment matters. 

To gain the proper perspective, it 
should be said that the sum mentioned is 
not the measurement of ordinary invest- 
ment transactions made during the pericd 
under consideration. It is not inclusive of 
ordinary security purchases, or of re- 
investment of funds in securities alread 
“established,” or of new flotations mee J 
ized toa home community. It represents 
only new investments in major issues 
having those characteristics essential to 
recognition in the open market. A wide 
range is embraced in the $340,000,000 
tabulation, extending from railroad, in- 
dustrial, and public utility bonds and 
notes to foreign government offerings. 

“Each case partakes of the nature of new 
financing. 


Basic Conditions Good 


With these facts in mind the first deduc- 
tion to be made is: Fundamentally con- 
ditions have improved. 

It is not too much to say that this im- 
provement is so marked as to present con- 
crete evidence that new capital is now 
available for its primary function of gener- 
ating power to make the economic wheels 
of the world go round. Those who follow 
the course of finance are well aware of 
how, during the abnormal conditions of 
the past few vears, the economic machin- 
ery has been disarranged; and howdifficult 
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Re-Investment Month 


Interest on many mortgages and on savings accounts and bond issues is pay- 
able during January. Also many loans come due and are paid. This month is 
therefore one of the great re-investment months of the year. 


Resolve now to have a dividend check mailed to you every 
90 days for the coming year and many years to come. 


An investment in ten shares of San Joaquin Power Prior Preferred Stock will more 
than double your money in | 114 years, as you can see from the following schedule: 


The Investment j27573"" 7" per 


Cent Prior Preferred Non-Assessable Stock 
at $98.50 per share. 


. 2 Yielding 7.10 per 
The Dividends 2200"? shvum_ cr 
$1.75 per share mailed to you every 90 days 
for 111% years. 


Dividends deposited 
The Interest regularly in a Savings 
Bank paying 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded, for 1114 years. 


The Increase 73,05 hes 


par in 1114 years, increasing at least $1.50 
per share. 


Total Value 73:e5f0, piu shed 
dends, Savings Bank interest and increase $2 013 07 


in value. 
Buy San Joaquin Power Pic: Preterrea Stock © 


It is free from all California state taxes. 
It is exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. 


It pays you $1.75 per share in dividend checks 
mailed to you every 90 days. 


It is authorized by the Railroad Commission 


of the State of California. 


It begins earning 7.1 per cent on your money 


the moment you buy. 





January Is 











Ten shares of San 


































$985.00 
805.00 
208.07 


This stock will be 


15.00 








FILL OUT THIS BLANK-MAIL TODAY 


San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Stock Sales Department, 
Fresno, California. 

Please send me without obligation on my part your 
booklet containing information regarding San Joaquin 
Power. 
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United States 


Shipping Board 


Offers Three Hundred 
and Seventy-Seven Ships 
For Sale 


Bids will be received on a private 
competitive basis from now on in 
accordance with the Merchant Marine 
Act at the office of the United States 
= Se ie Board, 1319 F street N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

The three hundred and seventy- 
seven ships offered for sale consists of 
ninety-twosteel ships and two hundred 
and eighty-five wooden steamers. 

The steel steamers are both oil and 
coal burners. The board has estab- 
lished a minimum price on these 
vessels. 


Terms on Steel Steamers 

10% of the purchase price in cash 
upon delivery of the vessel; 5% in 6 
months thereafter; 5% in 12 months 
thereafter; 5% in 18 months there- 
after; 5% in 24 months thereafter. 
The balance of 70% in equal semi- 
annual installments over a period of 
ten years; deferred payments to carry 
interest at the rate of 5% per annum. 


* * * 


The two hundred and eighty-five 
wooden steamers for sale consists of 
ten different types as follows: Nine 
Daugherty Type; Seventeen Ballin 
Type; Ten Peninsula Type; Six Pacific 
American Fisheries Type; One Allen 
Type: One Lake and Ocean Naviga- 
tion Company Type; Thirteen 
McClelland Type; One Hundred and 
Eighty-six Ferris Type; Thirty-one 
Hough Type; Eleven Grays Harbor 
Type. 


Terms on Wooden Steamers 

10°% cash on delivery. Balance in 
equal semi-annual installments over a 
period of three years. 

Bids may be submitted for one or 
more vessels or for any combination 
of above vessels, and must be accom- 
panied by certified check made pay- 
able to the U. 8S. Shipping Board for 
214% of amount of the bid. 

Bids should be submitted on the 
basis of purchase ‘‘as is and where is.” 

Further information may be obtained 
by request sent to the Ships Sales Divi- 
ston, 1319 F Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The board reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Bids should be addressed to the 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


and indorsed ‘‘BID FOR STEAM- 


SHIP (Name of Ship).” 




















it has been to find, develop and apply 
the driving force of new capital in ordi- 
nary or normal direction. All during the 
war period the potentialities of capital 
were diverted from their proper channels 
of supplying the every-day needs of man- 
kind. In fact, so intensive did that par- 
ticular phase of the war era become that 
the use of capital for other than prescribed 
and permitted purposes was farbiliden by 
governmental edict. Constructive effort 
came to an end as a result. The word 
“constructive” is here used in the sense of 
effort being applied tothe bettering of what 
might be called normal conditions and in 
increasing the available supply of all those 
things needful or desirable for the material 
well-being and spiritual happiness of the 
race. - That is to say, under the stress of 
wartime necessity, the whole world turned 
from constructive activities to those 
things destructive in the highest degree. 


Psychology and Bonds 


In no domain of human affairs can we 
depart from that which is usual and to 
which we are accustomed, follow the new 
course over an extended period, and then 
go back and pick up the thread of our 
lives just where we left them. In the 
meantime there will have been a severing, 
a breaking-up, dissolution, as it were; old 
standards of value and accustomed units 
of measurement have clogged and rusted 
from disuse. It has been a long time since 
hostilities ceased, but the world is still in a 
disturbed and upset condition. The deli- 

cately balanced mechanism of finance was 
not constructed to withstand such shocks; 
and once thrown out of adjustment it 
takes a lot of patient tinkering to get it in 
smooth running order again. That is why 
the world is presented with so many com- 
plexities at this time, why it is difficult to 
return to a normal way of looking at and 
doing things. 

So, as marking a milestone of progress, 
the fact set forth in the first paragraph of 
this article is entitled to more than passing 
reference. 

The second deduction is: That such a 
large volume (comparatively speaking) of 
new and widely diversified issues taken by 
the public in so short a space of time 
(again comparatively speaking) presages 
an improved psychological position that 
necessarily must make itself felt before 
anything actually definite as to changed 
conditions can come about. Further sig- 
nificance is added to this new develop- 
ment by the fact that the changed trend 
manifested itself at a time of uncertainty 
and hesitation, particularly at a time 
when people were anxious and in doubt 
over the then approaching elections. 
Visualizing for a moment the clouds from 
which this ray of sunlight broke through 
emphasizes the point: Business was hesi- 
tant, money tight and in inadequate sup- 
ply, initiative paralyzed, a general feeling 
of unrest amounting almost to lack of 
confidence, crumbling commodity prices, 
and an unsettled stock market. 





The highly favorable aspect of $340, 
coo,000 of new financing being cared fo 
with facility and utter absence of strained 
effort, is in itself most reassuring. Buy 
when we read on the highest authority 
that this new financing “met with marked 
success,” was “quickly accomplished,” 
and “the absorptive capacity of investor 
surprised even the bankers themselves,” 
we may all realize that a decided step 
forward has been made and that the in. 
vestment structure is now surrounded by 
conditions distinctly favorable. 

Of course, there is a background to the 
improvement in the bond market as i 
whole, and that is a slow and steady 
though at times almost imperceptible up. 
ward swing in quoted values. This move: 
ment has been broad, it has extended 
from Liberty Bonds to all ‘manner of 
securities having intrinsic merit. Decid- 
edly a more cheerful sentiment is the 
order of the day. 

Further interpreting the $3 40,000,009 
incident, it is to be remarked that the in- 
vestment market, that great barometer 0 
changing financial weather, senses a def. 
nite improvement the effects of which 
soon will be observable from coast to 
coast. Unquestionably the investment 

market discounts far in advance develop- 
ments both favorable and unfavorable 
ordinarily not discernible. So herein may 
be found reason to hope that prices are at 
last about to be readjusted on a saner, 
more stable basis; that the credit situation 
is being relieved of a strain that conceiv-) 
ably might have produced disaster; that 
money relaxation may be looked for early 
in the new year; and that the economic q 
ship is slowly righting itself, and soon wil 
be riding on an even keel. 


Time to Invest 


All this is very encouraging; and as the 
various factors are understood and talked 
over there naturally will come a more 
optimistic viewpoint, which will be pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of good. With : 
the election out of the way, the country 
settling down to the long pull for anotherf 
four years’ cycle, and a better feeling? 
everywhere apparent, there is every) 
reason to believe that another corner has} 
been turned on the long road back to af 
normal state of affairs. ' 

While buying prices are yet low and) 
interest yields high, the men and women? 
who have money er away awaiting in-) 
vestment should not longer delay in avail-7 
ing themselves of the opportunity. 

Probably never again will they be ablel 
to buy securities of the highest grade ath 
such concessions from actual values 5 

The nearer we approach to normal con- 
ditions in finance and industry, the 
smaller will be the gap between quoted 
and actual values. 

As commodity prices come down, secur-7 
ity prices will go up. | 

Now is the time to get in touch with a7 
reliable bond house. | 

Now is the time to make investments.) 
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“ZOU can lead a horse to a trough, but you can’t 
make him drink,” is the old, yet true expression. 


Nearly everybody has been lead to understand that 
Nature provides the most beneficial correctives for 
stomach disorders—especially constipation. Yet, thous- 
ands of people fail to drink out of Nature’s fountains. 


This is due, often, to the lack 
of knowledge of true dietary 
principles. 


Now, science has prepared a 
super-food—crowded with health 
giving properties. 


This food, Fruited Wheat and 
Fruited Oats, brings to you in 
easily digestible form—a com- 
bination of fruits and whole 
grains—Nature’s laxatives. 


Su ited 
Oats 





Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats are 
tempting, delicious and. appetiz- 
ing. Youcannot help but smack 
your lips and say—A-a-a-h ! ! 


Therefore why submit to harsh 
medicines which make you shud- 
der and exclaim—Ugh ! ! 


Enjoy a laxative health food 
in true palatable form. 


TRY BOTH—Les: 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 





Quincy, Illinois 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Rumble of 
Thunder on 
the Pacific 


Since the passage by an overwhelming pop- 
ular vote of the California law designed to 
strengthen the provisions of the Anti-Alien 
Land Act, the political barometer of the 
Pacific Basin has dropped alarmingly. The growling and 
rumbling of Japanese thunder is rolling across the ocean, 
responsible men placed high in the councils of Nippon are 
speaking of “using force if an appeal to justice fails.” The 
Jepanese press is becoming hysterical, popular prejudice is 
being fanned industriously. Japan is building war ships at a 
furious pace, the United States is countering with a stagger- 
ing naval program and increasing her Pacific forces. 

In July, 1914, men looked at the ominous war clouds, 
shrugged their shoulders and went about their business. 
“hey would not believe that the senseless catastrophe could 
really happen. Even now hostilities between Japan and 
America over the legal 
standing of the Japanese 
living ‘on the West Coast of 
the United States seem so 
silly, so stupidly ridiculous 
that no sane people in its 
right senses could possibly 
begin a fight of such utter 
absurdity. 

But— 


U U 


Build Fence Austria was 
to Keep Out bankruptand 


All Asiatics! t@cked by in- 
ternal dissen- 


sions, yet Austria went to 
war. Italy did not want to 
go to war and was in dire 
financial straits, yet Italy 
drew thesword. Has human 
nature changed in the last 
six years? Have nations 
and statesmen profited by 
the lessons they were 
taught since 1914? Look 
at Europe for the answer. 
Unofficial Japan is rat- 
tling the sabre with greater 
noise every day. Its threat- 
ening gestures, the dust 
raised by the agitation 
against America’s efforts to 
extend the Exclusion Act 
to Japanese immigrants can 
be variously interpreted. 
[t may be that the mani- 
festations of pain and in- 
ury are carefully fostered 
and encouraged in order 
io create the impression 
f a great wrong inflicted 








by America, a wrong so monumental, a humiliation 
so bitter that adequate compensation is needed to heal 
the wound. This compensation for acceptance of ex- 
clusion would naturally be the surrender of China and 
Eastern Siberia to Japan, to exploit at the Mikado’s 
pleasure without a peep of protest by Uncle Sam. 

If the Japanese rage is real, if it truly emanates from the 


depths of the Japanese soul, the aspect of the situation 


changes and the danger of a break becomes imminent, for 
the Far West is determined at all hazards and immediately to 
demand of the nation an absolute air-and-water-tight bar 
against additional immigration of Japanese. 

China, mother of oriental civilization, largest and oldest 
of the world’s great nations, agreed to the exclusion of its 
subjects. Why should Japan cbject, especially as other 
nations are already excluding the Japanese? 


U U 


Hon. Gentlemen’s Th e Pa- 
Pact Has Proved Cific Coast 


to Be a Fai is entitled 
o Be a Failure te the 


unanimous support of the 
entire country in its efforts 
to prevent the duplication 
of the Southern race prob- 
lem in the Far West. The 
Pacific Coast had to fight 
for years, and fight hard, to 
obtain the exclusion of Chi- 
nese coolie labor. Today 
nobody doubts the wisdom 
of this step. Similarly the 
federal government in 1906 
admitted the justice of 
California’s demand that 
Japanese labor also be ex- 
cluded. The federal gov- 
ernment set about te ac- 
complish this exclusion 
through the voluntary co- 
operation of Japan under 
the so-called Gentlemen’s 
Agreement. The Pacific 
Coast would be entirely satis- 
fied if the purpose of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement had 
been accomplished. ‘That 
purpose was absolute ex- 
clusion of Japanese immi- 
gration, followed by a grad- 
ual decrease in the number 
of Japanese already in the 
country. 

Since the passage of the 
Exclusion Act the Chinese 
population has diminished 
60 per cent. Since the 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
What will he look like four years hence? Warren G. Harding has 
taken off coat and vest to tackle tarpon and the biggest, most ‘diffi- 
cult job in the world today. Here's hoping that he'll have both fish 
and the gratitude of the world when his work is done 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
The other day 185 Chinese students arrived on a Chinese liner to study in America. 
Returning, they will strengthen the traditional friendship between the United 


States and the Chinese. 


America’s share of the Boxer indemnity turned back to China 


conclusion of the Gentlemen’s Agreement the number of 
Japanese in California has increased 140 per cent according 
to the 1920 census, 240 per cent according to competent 
estimates. Even the lower figure proves the utter failure of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement to prevent yellow immigration. 
In view of this failure the Pacific Coast demand for taking 
the regulation of our immigration out of the hands of Japan 
into our own is logical, reasonable and justified. 

Roosevelt gave the Japanese government a chance to keep 
its subjects out of California by its own action, thus pre- 
serving its dignity or prestige. The census figures prove 
that Japan, with or without conscious intent, failed to 
prevent the flow of yellow immigrants to the Pacific Coast. 
Our own benevolent and purblind government, fearing to 
offend Japan, failed to heed the Coast’s protests and the 
warnings of the Commissioner of Immigration, did nothing to 
check the flow until local discriminatory legislation de- 
posited the yellow-skinned, leather-lunged problem right on 
its doorstep. 

There it lies and bawls for the purgation of a thorough- 
going, definite solution. 


U U 


Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson aggravated 
the problems arising out of the presence of 
large numbers of Japanese in the Far West 
by slipping, sliding and slithering all round 
them, instead of facing the situation with the high courage of 
righteous conviction. Out of their failure to take a firm 
stand grew the irritating local legislation through which 
California and other Far Western states tried to the best of 
their limited ability to prevent Japanese colonization on the 
richest portions of their farm lands. This legislation is based 
on the provisions of the present treaty, yet right now the 
federal government apparently is endeavoring to frame a 
new treaty with Japan for the principal purpose of rendering 
California’s new land law null and void. 

What will the Senate do with this treaty when it is pre- 
sented for ratification? What will the next president do? 
Will Senator Harding follow the example of his three pre- 
decessors and gag the Pacific Coast that its protests may not 
disturb the tranquility of the supersensitive Japanese ear? 
We do not believe that he will do so. To a delegation of 
Californians he said in September: 

“Tn spite of the honor of a people and the great measure of 
contribution they made to the world’s advancement, it is 


Harding Will 
End Spineless 
Japanese Policy 
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conceivable that they may be so different in 
racial characteristics or in manner of life or 
practice from another people of equal honor and 
achievement, that no matter whether it be on 
the soil of one or of the other, these differences, 
without raising any question of inferiority, 
superiority or inequality, may create, as I be- 
lieve they have created on our Pacific Coast, 
a friction that must be recognized. The nation 
owes it to the Pacific Coast to recognize that 
fact. The nation owes it to the Pacific Coast 
states to stand behind them in necessary meas- 
ures consistent with our national honor fo reliez 
them of their difficulties.” 

That declaration admits of only one interpre- 
tation. The days of slipping, sliding and slith 
ering are over. The right of the United State: 
to determine without interference who shall bx 
permitted to become a resident and who shal! 
be excluded will be asserted, tactfully and in 
perfect friendliness, but with unyielding deter- 
mination to settle the issue of who is master in 
America’s house. 

We are perfectly willing to have Japan ex- 
clude American labor by statute. 


U U 


Their expenses are paid from the interest of + 


Discrimination After all is said and done, the question of 
Law Originated ‘iscriminatory legislation against Japanese 
With Congress must be settled by the federal govern- 


ment. Neither California nor any other 
Western state took the lead in establishing legal distinctions 
between white and yellow men. Congress established a 
precedent when by a general law it decreed that Mongolians 
should not be admitted to American citizenship. The 
Pacific Coast’s discriminatory legislation is based solely and 
entirely upon this federal law. It mentions no nationality or 
race by name; it merely deals with “aliens ineligible to 
citizenship.” 

So far Japan has not questioned the right of the United 
States to say who shall and who shall not be admitted to the 
privilege of citizenship. If this fundamental discrimination 
is the unquestioned right of a sovereign nation, then the 
nation also possesses the right to discriminate among the 
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Le Cocg, in the Portiand Telegram 


The Problem on His Doorstep 
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immigrants applying for admission. America 
has already excluded Chinese laborers and does 
not dream of lifting the bars. Why should 
America hesitate a moment to exclude others 
whose presence constitutes an even greater 
menace to the health of the body politic? 


U U 
What Japan 


The last paragraph ended with 
Might Do in a question. Let’s answer it 
Cose.0f War frankly. The Chinese Exclu- 


sion Act was not applied to 
the Japanese—so far—because Japan had a 
more efficient army and a larger navy than the 
Celestial Empire. Also Japan had the knack 
of making a pair of sevens look like a full 
house and worked this knack in three shifts, 
Sundays included. But now the last bet has 
been made and a show-down is in order. It is 
time to find out whether Japan means to use 
force, as ex-Premier Okuma says, to prevent the 
United States from settling its internal problems 
in line with its vital interests, or whether the fif- 
teen-year-old immigration fuss is a smoke screen 
intended to hide the proceedings in Shantung, 
\!anchuria and Siberia. 

We incline to the latter hypdthesis. It seems 

inthinkable that responsible Japanese statesmen in their 
right senses could even dream of a successful war against the 
United States. Or do these statesmen believe that, because 
{merica has been patient as Job in its dealings with Mexico, 

nas refrained from demanding the punishment or extradition 
of the butcher of Columbus, Pancho Villa, the United States 
will view an attack upon the Philippines with equal 
forbearance? 

Should the Japanese become insane and run amuck, 
should they consider it necessary to vindicate their honor by 
commmitting international harikari through an attack upon 
the United States, the Pacific Coast has nothing to fear: 
The lesson of the Dardanelles has not yet been forgotten, 
and the Pacific Fleet, not counting the dreadnaughts still in 
the Atlantic, is fully able to take care of the total Japanese 
navy. 

No, the Pacific Coast won’t be attacked in case of hostili- 




















Chapin, in the San Francisce Examiner 


“Alive and Kicking” 
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A rose garden five miles long is being planted by the citizens of Portland, Oregon, 
along one of the Rose City's principal boulevards. Only two varieties are 
being planted; 40,000 rose bushes"are being used and all of them will 


be in blossom when the annual Rose Festival comes round in June 


‘ties. The Japanese will probably swoop down on the 


Philippines, endeavor to take them by surprise and wait for 
America to start something across 5000 miles of salt water. 
Uncle Sam, they probably calculate, hasn’t a fine sense of 
honor; he counts the costs and he will probably choose the 
cheaper course and compromise instead of mobilizing. 

Uncle Sam may act in this manner and again he may act 
otherwise. Personally we’d be willing to bet our last two 
bottles of Haig & Haig against Debs’ chance of becoming 
president on the proposition that Uncle Sam will cross the 
Mikado’s hand with steel instead of silver should Nippon 
ever attack any portion of the earth which suspends business 
all day July 4th. 

War is a loathsome, hideous catastrophe. He who helps 
to bring it on isa traitor to the best interests of his country, 
of humanity. We are discussing an unthinkable Japanese 
war only because we know that America will never be the 
aggressor. 


U U 
Two Billion War profits as a source of sudden wealth 
Prize Tempts have been succeeded in the last few 
Bootleggers months by booze profits. Bootlegging has 


become an organized and highly lucrative 
profession; its tainted money has corrupted police depart- 
ments in scores of cities and in many instances the officers 
charged with the prosecution of the bootleggers have suc- 
cumbed to temptation. Bribe giving and taking, arson, 
theft, and even murder have been the consequence of the 
illegal liquor profits and the end is not in sight. 

The saturnalia of graft and crime can be traced indirectly 
to the over-zealous enthusiasm of the dry forces. Had they 
allowed sufficient time for the disposal of the country’s 
liquor stocks after manufacturing was prohibited, the 
present situation could not have arisen. Ninety per cent of 
the organized bootlegging is based on the availability of 
whiskey that was distilled several years ago. Of this stuff 
60,000,000 gallons are stored in bond; most of it represents 
a cash investment of less than $4 a gallon; once in the hands 
of the bootlegger, it can be sold for a minimum of $40 a 
gallon less $6 a gallon tax. Therefore the bootlegger can 
afford to pay bribes aggregating $10,000 per thousand gallons 
withdrawn from the bonded warehouses illegally and still 
retain a huge profit for himself. 

The remaining liquor stored in bond offers the bootlegger 
a profit of nearly two billion dollars. Why not remove this 
temptation? Why not give the owners a year in which to 
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The women of Umatilla, Oregon, having ran that town for three terms, as described on page 36, having washed its face, combed its hair and 


patched its trousers, are about to retire from municipal administration. 
The ladies are determined to do the right thing and surely the way!of the 


just elected the ladies pictured above to run the town. 


The males of Yoncalla, also in Oregon, on the contrary have 


Yoncalla malefactor will be hard. The new officials are from left to right: Mrs. Bernice Wilson, Mrs. Jennie S. Lasswell, 


Mrs. Mary Burt, mayor; Mrs. Nettie Hannan, Mrs. Edith Thompson. 


sell this liquor legitimately under proper regulations for 
personal consumption of the purchaser? Such a procedure 
would remove the greatest incentive to crime in the’ 
country’s history and produce a tax revenue of $360,000,000 
which sum, invested at five per cent, would create an 
income of $18,000,000 a year for prohibition enforcement, 
three times the amount now available. 


U U 


What’s ahead of us during the coming 
year? Soup kitchens and bread lines or 
the New Year? limousines and sealskin coats? 
Neither phenomenon will be specially 
noticeable in 1921. The glories of the war jag are past, the 
misery hours of the morning after are nearly over and a 
period of healthy hard work, of steady earnings, sweaty 
profits and deliberate spending lies in front of us. 
Somebody snorts derisively. He can’t see anything but 
deep, dark, dank depression ahead. Probably the pessimist 


Soup Kitchens 
or Caviar in 




















Le Cocg, in the Portland Telegram 


Catch as Catch Can if You Can 


Woe to the Yoncalla poolrooms! 


is a merchant whose goods won’t move. During the joyous 


times of inflation he marked his wares up eagerly and ° 


pocketed the profits with an expansive smile. Now he 
declines to mark down and take his inevitable loss. Of 
course the consumer, well informed as to radical decline in 
all commodity values, won’t loosen up. He paid his money 
for low-priced goods marked up; now he is waiting to see 
high-priced goods marked down. 

For several months the refusal of many merchants to 
reduce prices, take their losses and stock up with cheaper 
goods has clogged the neck of the funnel through which 
goods travel from producer to consumer. The courageous 
reductions made by the far-sighted manufacturers have only 
in part been passed on to the householder. He can’t be 
fooled by mark-up-and-down sales. He’s wise. He wants to 
be shown, and until he is convinced that profiteering has 
been abolished he will confine his purchases to the smallest 
possible quantity. 

During the latter part of November his grim mouth 
relaxed a little. At last he began to see—in the Far West at 
least—indications that retail prices were starting to crawi 
down the precipice in the trail of wholesale quotations. 


U U 
World Price It hurts. Nobody likes to lose money, but 
Decline Hits it is better to have the tooth out and the 
dis’ Bottom pain over than to let the abscess grow. 


Prices in the United States had reached 
such a height that the wildest credit expansion would have 
been insufficient to supply the capital necessary for keeping 
the wheels of business moving on the inflated level. 

Next to the buyers’ strike, the factor of greatest import- 
ance in the causation of the price tumble was the dwindling 
of exports. With its depreciated money Europe simply 
could not buy dollars enough to pay for high-priced Ameri- 
can commodities. Europe turned to other, cheaper pro- 
ducers or, if America had a virtual monopoly of the available 
supply of certain commodities like cotton and copper, 
Europe cut its purchases to the bone. With a restricted 
market at home and abroad, commodities had to come down 
within reach of the world’s purchasing power. 

The collapse was not confined to the United States. 
Cuba’s inflated sugar values vanished overnight, the 
profiteering jag ended in a moratorium; South and Central 
America watched raw cdffee tumble from twenty-five cents 
down to ten cents and less per pound six months ago though 
the American consumer is still paying retail war prices; 
Brazil, Ceylon and Borneo turned green and purple with 
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anxiety when rubber went over the edge and down. Other 
instances might be cited, but they won’t ease the pain of 
those who slid down with the avalanche and still take their 
meals standing up. 

The worst is over now in most lines. Though many 
spines are still sore from the bump at the bottom, the 
owners thereof are ready to resume business under the new 
dispensation, sobered and chastened by the experience of the 
last six months. 









U U 


Europe’s Sham To understand the effect of continued war 
Peace Reduces ©°nditions in Europe on the prices received 
c by the American farmer for his output, 
Our Earnings i 
consider these facts: 

Ten million people within the Polish frontiers are on the 
verge of starvation; in Austria thousands are dying of actual 
tarvation every month, 2,000,000 persons are on the verge 
of perishing from lack of nourishment; in Germany 30,000,- 
500 people are under-nourished; in Italy 15,000,000 inhabi- 
ints are almost as badly in need of more food as the 








































d 
Germans. Western Europe in 1919 consumed 15,000,000 
ns—500,000,000 bushels—of wheat and rye /ess than it 
di id in 1913, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
7 nd this survey did not include the worst sufferers, Poland, 
q \ustria and the Balkan states. 
us ff This year the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
nd‘ \ustralia are not producing between them enough cereals 
he § ) fill the gap created by the lowered production of Western 
of § urope and by the failure of Russia to grow and export the 
in ff usual pre-war surplus’of grain. Yet the world price of 
ey — ereals is low, the shortage in Western Europe notwith- 
ee standing, because Western Europe has neither the gold nor 
the credit nor the productive capacity to pay for the food 
to that is imperatively needed. IWKGAMATIOHAL BILie Geaviod 
er Poland’s rulers have been keeping up wars on three fronts This is the new governor of Montana, Joseph M. Dixon, formerly 


a U. S. Senator and always a Republican 


for two years; Austria has been deprived of coal and food, 
has been forbidden to join Germany and gain access to the 
scant supplies of that country; Germany has been made the 
economic slave of the victors, burdened with indefinite 
obligations impossible of fulfillment and threatened with 
invasion of its chief industrial districts; Italy has been unable 
to get her industries going full speed again; Southeastern 
Europe has been transsected with dozens of new frontiers 
and new hatreds, resulting in stagnation and retrogression. 

Two years after the armistice Europe is still actually at 
war and all of its inhabitants are still living under war con- 
ditions. That’s why the American producers of wheat, 
corn, oats, cotton, wool and hides are forced to sell their 
output at cost; that’s why every mother’s son of us inti- 
mately feels the effect of the slump in his own personal 
affairs; that’s why all of us should insist that the next 
administration will formulate and carry out a policy which 
will bring real instead of sham peace to the world. 


U U 


Farmer Must The American farmer undoubtedly was hit 
Reduce Cost’ the hardest. He, too, was a victim of the 
war propaganda that told only half of the 
truth. He was urged to plant more, 
produce more in order to save a half-starved world. He 
responded with enormous crops grown regardless of expense, 
only to discover that the hungry world was broke and could 
not pay him three dollars for wheat, a dollar and a half for 
corn, forty cents for cotton, and twenty cents for beef on the 
hoof. 

A higher tariff wall won’t help him. There is no surplus 
of cheap food anywhere in the world. He can find relief only 
through two channels: Reduction in his cost of production 
and heavy financing of foreign purchases. The first of these 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


This is the new senator from Nevada, Tasker L. Oddie, formerly factors is already operative. Cost of farm supplies is coming 
down, cost of farm labor is decreasing and its efficiency is _ 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Seems to be Some Slight Delay! 


improving. Next year’s crops will cost the farmer far less 
than the 1920 harvest. He will need low operating costs, 
for next year Western Europe will probably increase its 
agricultural output materially and Russia may become an 
exporter again for the first time in seven years. 


U U 


Why the Far § The Far West has felt the sting of price 
West is Not recession with the rest of the world, but on 
Complaining the whole it has been more fortunate than 


the rest of the country on account of the 
extreme diversity of its interests. Unlike Kansas, for 
instance, the Far West does not rely upon a single cash crop 
for its prosperity. Its grain harvest shared the general 
decline, but its crop of fresh fruit was sold in most instances 
at record prices. Nevada and Wyoming were hard hit by 
the slump in wool, but the important irrigated valleys of 
these states obtained a fair average price for their diversified 
crops and made money. 

_ The important mining industry went through its period 
of readjustment almost two years ago. It is sailing on an 
even keel now. Activity in the lumber industry diminished 
during the fall, largely owing to the sudden freight-rate 
increase which barred Western lumber from the territory 
east of the Mississippi, but this unexpected discrimination is 
now being adjusted and early in 1921 full resumption of 
operations is expected. 

With the exception of ship building, the Far West had no 
war industries needing liquidation. Shipyard liquidation 
was practically completed in 1919. Having failed to over- 
expand, the Far West did not need to deflate in the same 
measure as the rest of the country. Therefore its retail and 
wholesale business was relatively better than the same lines 
elsewhere and the number of its unemployed was so small 
that the resumption of agricultural, lumbering and con- 
struction activities in the early spring will produce a 
shortage of labor. 
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What is the What is wrong with the building business? 
Matter With First, Sam Parks and his henchmen 


. terrorized the New York unions, levyin 
Home Building? tribute upon workers and ra a 
thereafter Robert Brindell, an adventurer without training 
in any line of mechanics, made himself president of the 
Building Trades’ Council and stands now accused of having 
extorted a million from contractors. In Cleveland several 
labor leaders were but recently convicted on similar charges; 
in Chicago “Umbrella Mike” Boyle served time for manipu- 
lating unjustified strikes called to benefit none but himself 
and a coterie of contractors. 

There is a housing shortage in every part of the world. In 
the United States the population needs 5,000,000 new 
homes. They are not being built because the high price of 
material, the high wages and low efficiency of mechanics 
plus the high profits of contractors have lifted building costs 
clear through the roof. On top of these excessive costs 
criminal conspiracies of labor leaders like Brindell with 
building contractors have added another layer of unneces- 
sary expense, aggravating an already bad situation. 

Also the building trades’ unions in the past have been the 
worst offenders when it came to arbitrary limits on output 
and constant interruptions based on squabbles between the 
various crafts. If building mechanics are now walking the 
streets, idle, let them remember that their own actions 
helped to bring about their distress. The public has gone on 
strike, not only against excessive retail prices of commodi- 
ties but it is also boycotting building contractors and 
building labor because between them they have driven the 
cost of a new home to absurd figures. 

Clean up, speed up, quit profiteering, gentlemen of the 
building game, and many years of steady, reasonable 
profits, high wages and unbroken work lie ahead of you. 
The war is over. The time for skinning the public has 
passed. 

The average man is sick of being held up, slugged and 
robbed. He won’t stand for combinations to keep the 
cost of building sky high. It won’t pay to prod him in his 
present mood. 
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Does Anybody Know of a Good Reducing Remedy ? 
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CHAPTER I 
Boom OF THE Otp Eicut Square 
ILLY MITCH was employed in a 


brokerage office. Having served 

apprenticeship as office boy, bill- 

ing clerk, Billy had been promoted 
finally to the adding machine. For six 
monotonous years Billy had clicked the 
lever, punched the keys, totaling talls and 
flats, talls and flats. Talls and flats are 
tinned salmon, tall cans, and squatty flat 
cans. The firm dealt in salmon—Colum- 
bia river, Puget Sound, Alaska. 

Life was losing its savor. Existence 
seemed to be comprised of talls and flats, 
mostly flats. 

When the skipper of a cannery tender, 
his face sun See to the color of the kip- 
pered, or mild cured, smoked salmon in 
which his firm dealt, came into the office 
to report so many thousand cases of Col- 
umbia rivers, or Puget Sound pinks, or 
Alaskan red, Billy would look upon the 
ruddy countenance of that mariner as 
admiringly as, when a boy, he would have 
— upon the features of Sinbad him- 
self. 

Billy got to haunting the waterfront 
during the noon hour, evenings, Sundays, 
watching the ships, 

“Proud ships come in from Bristol 

Port, gray boats from Bengal Bay, 
From Salvador and Singapore, Cal- 
cutta and Calais”— 

But his interest came to center princi- 
pally upon ships from Alaska, liners that 
nad battled with the turbulent seas in the 
Pass of Unimak, sturdy, puffing, impor- 
tant tugs, that had a right to act impor- 
tant, that had towed a very mountain of 


The Trap 


of the Silver Horde 





a pile driver clear from Bellingham to the 
Kuskokwim, that had made it back with 
a string of scows. 

Billy talked with purse seiners outfit- 
ting in the Port of Seattle, gill-netters, 
trawlers that in their tiny boats dared the 
open sea off Cape Flattery. Trap men he 
met and cultivated, web men, watchmen, 
divers that went down into the depths in 
their rubber suits to repair tears in the 
below surface webbing. 

The fish-trap, Billy concluded, of all 
the gear and of all the systems of the sal- 
mon fisherman, the fish-trap was the 
thing. And Alaska, southeastern Alaska, 


-the place. Salmon fishing in Puget Sound, 


thanks to the ruthless slaughter done by 
the same trap, was a thing of the past. 
None but the best locations in Puget 
Sound paid, and the best locations were 
owned by the big companies. 

But there were trap locations to be had 
in Alaska, Billy learned. Also he learned 
with a degree of disappointment, that it 
would require twenty thousand dollars to 
drive and maintain a trap for a season. 

Twenty thousand dollars. A lot of 
money. That is, a lot of money when 
you haven’t got it. But to a man with a 
good salmon trap in southeastern Alaska, 
twenty thousand dollars looks like a 
nickel’s worth for, as Billy learned, not in- 
frequently a good location will take at a 
single lift thousands upon thousands of 
sockeye, silvers, springs or humpbacks, 
worth in the open market from fifty cents 
to three dollars each. 

Twenty thousand dollars! 

Billy didn’t have twenty thousand dol- 
lars. But he did have nearly tourteen 
thousand. His grandmother had left him 
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“Klahowa, tillicum,” 

she said, and held out 

her hand man- 
fashion 


twelve thousand. He had saved nearly 
two thousand during the eight years of his 
employment in the brokerage office. 

The fish-trap business was a gamble. 
That Billy learned very early in his inves- 
tigations. At the fishing game great for- 
tunes were made, great fortunes lost. A 
single run might make the trap owner 
rich. A gale and a flood tide might sweep 
out a trap as a child tumbles its block 
house. 

The fish-trap business was a game, but 
anoble game. Once the project had taken 
hold upon his fancy, Billy began to loathe 
his humdrum life, the monotonous, fool 
click of the adding machine, with a pro- 
fundity of aversion that made him almost 
ill. 


“east night, Billy gave himself a mer- 
ciless going over. He hadn’t hada 

romotion for six years. Well, he hadn’t 
on promoted for the simple reason that 
he hadn’t earned, deserved promotion. 
His heart wasn’t in his work. He wasa 
clock watcher. 

Billy, reaching his crisis, was not unlike 
the stream that flows placidly until it 
reaches the brink of the fall where, losing 
its syrupy smoothness, it hurls itself in 
frenzy upon whatever rocks may lie below. 

He had fourteen thousand dollars. He 
would borrow the remainder. It was a 
gamble, but a gamble worth while. If he 
were willing to risk his fourteen thousand, 
surely there wouid be those daring enough 
to hazard six thousand. If the thing went, 
the returns would be fabulous. 

It all seemed ready for him. The assis- 
tant manager, young and a little reckless, 
had three thousand for him. The janitor 
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of the office building had five hundred. 
QaeAcP the bookkeepers had ‘a thousand. 
Still another had a few hundred. 

At the end ot the week Billy had the 
twenty thousand. By virtue ot long asso- 
ciation with the brokerage house, his 
transportation to Southeastern Alaska 
was to cost nothing. 

Henny Hines, a tugboat 
skipper, told Billy that 
there was a fine trap loca- 
tion to be filed upon in 
Saranoff bay, some miles 
from Sitka. 

“But not to come it low 
down on a tillicum,” said 
Henny, “it’s only fair to 
say they’s something 
wrong with it at that. 
If they wasn’t, it would 
have been filed on and 
fished long ago. I do 
know the fish is there. I 
seen ’em, springs, silvers 
and humpies when I was 
fetching out a tow from 
Hoonah. The fish is 
there.” 

Billy made arrange- 
ments with Henny, who 
was going north from 
Sitka, to drop him off at 
Saranoff bay. Also, 
Henny obligingly put 
overside a small dory from 
which Billy might make 
his soundings, determine 
the character of bottom, 
locate ledges and reefs. 

His little grub stake 
i upon the beach, 
3illy rowed out into the 
bay. A fish-trap in Puget 
Sound may not be driven 
in water more than eleven 
fathoms deep. In Alaska, 
the length of the piling 
that it is possible to drive 
is the limit. It is impor- 
tant to locate the spiller 
of the trap, that portion of 
the trap from which the 
fish are lifted, as near 
deep water limit as possible. 

Once in the midst of the bay, Billy 
turned the dory, gazed shoreward. Every 
fibre of his being exulted. He puffed out 
his chest, drew a deep breath of the clean 
air so surcharged with free oxygen that it 
made him dizzy. 

Snow-capped mountains rose from the 
massed deep-green of firand cedar. Ragged 
cliffs and jutting frowning rocks gave 
way here and there to crescent beaches, 
smooth and hard, covered with bits of 
broken clam shell that looked like flakes of 
snow. 

Saranoff bay, four or five miles across 
at its outer aspect, narrowed to one of 
these fine beaches. Upland from this 
beach was a clearing, and in .ts midst the 
potlatch house of Stanislaus Saranoff. 

In the olden days the Alaskan Indians, 
always, even in aboriginal times, house 
dwellers, erected what they called pot- 
latch houses of immense hand-hewn 
cedar planks, a single plank frequently be- 
ing five feet in width and three or four 
inches thick. 

Ordinarily, the potlach houses were 
built in units, wall to wall, housing two or 
three families of the same totem, or tribe, 
sometimes a dozen families. 





She stood regarding him with 
all the impassivity of a 
graven totem pole 


In .this ancient rambling structure 
above the beach at Saranoff bay Stanis- 
laus Saranoff had dwelt for fifty-three 
years, since the day he had mercilessly 
evicted the rightful owners and builders 
by virtue of a land grant given to him by 
the Russian government. 

Saranoff, save for his 
housekeeper, a Hydah In- 
dian girl called Natooka, 
Siam, a gigantic half-breed 
Russian, and two decrepit 
Klingkit Indians, lived 
alone. He had not been 
outside the house for more 
than thirty years. Rheu- 
matism, the strong man’s 
dread, had twisted, bent 
him into a monstrous cari- 
cature of a man. In a cor- 
ner of the great council 
room Saranoff had his bed 
of piled sea otter skins, 
worth a modest fortune. 
Beside the window looking 
upon the bay was a rude 
chaise longue, also covered 
with furs and Hudson’s 
Bay blankets. From couch 
to bed, bed to couch, car- 
ried by the giant, Siam— 
the name, in the Indian 
tongue, means “grizzly 
bear’’—such was the exist- 
ence of the lord of the 
potlatch house. 

Beside the window Sara- 
noff kept always his an- 
cient spyglass and the old 
eight-square muzzle-load- 
ing rifle. A deerskin bag 
of bullets and percussion 
caps hung suspended from 
one arm of the chaise 
longue, a horn of black 
powder from the other. 

Billy, gazing — shore- 
ward as he rowed back 
and forth casting his lead, 
caught the glint of the 
spyglass as it followed him 
like a sinister Cyclopean 
eye. 

Where the lead marked twelve fathoms, 
the practical limit of depth, Billy came 
about in the dory, estimated the distance 
to shore, the direction of the lead—the 
straight row of driven pilings to which is 
fastened the web, galvanized wire netting, 
encountering which, as they buck the tide, 
the salmon are turned into the pot, the 
outermost portion of the trap. 

Again the malevolent gleam of the 
shining glass eye at the window. The eye 
withdrew itself. Slowly there came into 
view the long barrel of the old eight-square 
rifle. There was a sullen boom, a spurt of 
white smoke. The leaden slug plowed into 
the water two hundred yards from shore. 


CHAPTER II 

Tue SAND FLEA 
“THE Billy Mitch trap was in, lead, pot, 
heart and spiller. The tug, towing the 
towering pile driver that had driven the 
trap, had made out for Hoonah. The web 
men who had fastened the wire web to the 
lead, who had put the spiller into place 
—a sack of strong cotton web lowered bot- 
tom down—had gone with the tug. Billy 
was alone pacing the narrow plank walk 
on top of the spiller. At the end of the 
walk was the tiny watch shanty contain- 
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ing ~" bunk, a little cook stove, a rude 
esk. 

A sense of loneliness coming over him, 
Billy, for an instant, wondered if he would 
not have done better to heed the warning 
shot from the old eight-square, ‘sought a 
location elsewhere. 

In Sitka they had told him that the lo- 
cation ‘in Saranoff bay was a legal one, 
that he had a perfect right to file the loca- 
tion, drive the trap. Saranoff, Biliy had 
been informed, did not own beyond tide 
mark. In fact, he didn’t actually own the 
ground upon which stood his house. 

Saranoff, it appeared, coming from 
Russia in eighteen sixty-seven, had an ex- 
tensive land grant from the imperial gov- 
ernment. The sale of Alaska to the United 
States following shortly, Saranoff had 
been too obstinate to file his grant with 
the American authorities. 

But as no one had put forward counter 
claims to the lands surrounding the pot- 
latch house, and also for the reason that 
Saranoff ruled the Indians and half-breeds 
of his vicinity with an iron hand, the au- 
thorities had never sought to evict the old 
aristocrat. 

Like a feudal lord, even after he had be- 
come bed-ridden, Saranoff had ruled his 
demesne. Once or twice men had come 
seeking to locate the fishing rights of the 
bay. Prompt’y, decisively, the old eight- 
square had thundered its warning. In 
every instance, until the coming of Billy 
Mitch, the location seekers, learning of the 
hold that Saranoff had upon the natives 
and half-breeds, the mystery of the pot- 
latch house, the fanatical fealty of Siam, 
the giant, of Natooka, the Indian maid, 
and of the two Klingkits, had decided that 
they had better seek their trap sites else- 
where. 

In Sitka, Billy encountered Henny 
Hines. Henny had been making inquiries 
- Hoonah regarding the Lord of Saranoff 

ay. 

“That old walrus has run everybody 
out till now, Billy,” said Henny. “At 
that, he haint got a right. Nobody owns 
the water, leastways not till he gets a filing 
onto it, but Saranoff just naturally makes 
it unhealthy, and so far everybody has 
took the hint and moved. 

“Billy,” concluded Henny earnestly, 
“they’s fish in that bay. I was you, I’d 
stand my hand. I’d just naturally invite 
old Saranoff to throw his war bonnet on 
the floor and come a-snorting. You got 
rights, once you file. I’d just naturally 
pack me along a good thirty-thirty rifle 
and a young automatic stove-pipe. You 
can’t outshoot the old walrus, him with a 
rusted muzzie loader, you ought to lose. 
I’d stand my hand. Yeah.” 

And Billy Mitch decided to stand his 
hand. 

Without interference from shore, with- 
out indeed any visible sign that the pot- 
latch house was inhabited save for the 
spiral of blue smoke from the chimney, 
the trap was driven. 

The tugboat, bearing the workmen, had 
departed. Billy was alone. Ordinarily a 
trap has a watchman, and a webman to 
look after the gear. Hands were receiving 
a hundred and fifty dollars a month and 
keep. Billy recalling that he was spend- 
ing Somebody else’s money as well as his 
own, decided for the time to be both 
watchman and webman. 

He walked the planks, came to a pause 
in the door of the shanty. Upon the wall 
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hung a new thirty-thirty rifle, and upon 
the desk repos.d a young smoke wagon, a 
thirty-eight automatic. 

Surely if Saranoff had intended further 
hostilities he would have started some- 
thing before, Billy reasoned. Now Billy 
had all the advantage of actual posses- 
sion. His filing was legal. The trap was 
in. The Hocnah tug would call twice a 
week for Billy’s lift of fish, and the tug 
crew would help him hoist the spiller, 
brail out the salmon. 

































Later, if the fish came plentifully, he 
would hire a watchman, also a webman. 
One additional man he would have to 
hire anyway for the reason that there were 
bound to occur tears in the underwater 
web, these tears repairable only by a man 
descending in a diving suit. Billy had the 
diving outfit complete, but one man can 
not dive alone. Somebody has to work 
the pump, mind the signal cord, hoist 
away if the diver gets into trouble. 

On his knees, Billy was peering down 
into the spiller. A 
dark shadow shot across 
the deep, green water. 
A second, there came 
a rattle at the webbing 
of the heart, the portion 
of the trap adjoining 
the spiller from which 
the fish reach the spiller 
by traversing a narrow 
webbing tunnel. 

His trap was fishing. 
He was getting fish. 
A school of tyees, or 

, spring salmon, many 
that would weigh fifty, 
sixty pounds each, en- 
countering the lead 
were turning, finding 
their way into the pot, 
through the tunnel 
into the heart, through 
another tunnel into the 


spiller. The fish could 
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But 
The intricacies of the 
tunnels were too much for the brain of a 
fish. 

The trap was fishing. 
fish. There were a hundred in the spiller, 


have turned, swum right out again. 
they never did. 


He was getting 


two hundred, three hundred. Six or seven 
hundred dollars at least darting about in 
the green water of the spiller. 

A soft footfall sounded beside him. 
Billy turned his head, sprang to his feet. 

A very giant of a man, his feet clothed 
in skin boots, his immense hands and 
wrists hanging from the ragged sleeves of 
a faded mackinac coat, stood grinning at 
him vacuously. 

Billy, a six-footer himself, stared for an 
instant in wonderment at the colossus. 
Easily six feet four or five, the fellow was 
broad of beam, thewed like an ox. In- 
congruously, the man had a fair complex- 
ion, almost ruddy, but with straight black 
hair, eyes as beady and shining as two 
shoe buttons. 

This was Siam, the Russian half-breed, 
servant, slave almost, of Stanislaus Sa- 
ranoff. 

A meaningless grin upon his flat face, 
though the alert black eyes were darting 
searching glances about the trap, through 
the open cabin door, Siam advanced a 
step, and with a bow, surprisingly grace- 
ful and courtierlike, presented Billy with 
a square strip of madrofa bark. 

Billy turned the bark in his hand. Upon 
the clear under surface, in characters 






“Swear your holy oath 
that you will never read, 
the words until the fish 
trap ir destroyed” 
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labored but exact, were the portentous 
words: “Warning—Leave this bay at 
once. Final notice. S. Saranoff.” 

Leave the bay at once. Final notice. 

The trap was in, was taking fish. With 
the exception of a very few dollars for run- 
ning expenses, Billy had expended the 
twenty thousand dollars, six thousand of 
it, as he painfully recalled, other people’s 
money. 

Leave the bay at once. Final notice. 

Billy Mitch had cast his die, burned his 
bridges. Other people’s money. He just 
had to make good. He would make good. 
He would stand his hand. He was within 
his legal rights to maintain and fish the 
trap. He would stand his hand, as 
Henny Hines said, “until the crows sing 
soprano.” : 

Billy bent fierce eyes upon the bark 
message. This searching regard he pres- 
ently turned upon the giant half-breed. 

“You tell your boss,” said Billy, con- 
sciously forcing himself into a mood both 
of truculence and coolness, “that this is a 
legal trap site. It belongs to me. I intend 
to fish this trap in a legal manner. Any- 
one who comes fooling about this trap in 
way of interference is going to find himself 
in the smoke. Get that?” 

Billy flung his arm in a gesture that 
coniprehended the crescent bay, a hint to 
Siam to depart, convey the counter mes- 
sage to Stanislaus Saranoff. 

But Siam shook his head, smiled sadly. 
The white man was a fool. Saranoff, a 
holy man who talked with God, who 
could cast a blighting musatchie spell 
upon man, animal, upon the very clams 
and fishes, Saranoff would destroy him. 
White man had better go. Besides, the 
fish-pirates would clean him out even if 
Saranoff did suffer him to remain. 

Fish-pirates? 

“Oh, sure,” said Siam, grinning as if 
the information about the fish-pirates 
were sure to prove welcome. ‘One, two, 
maybe three gangs fish-pirates come 
knock ’em on the head, take all fish. Oh, 
sure.” 

“Don’t you worry about the pirates,” 
returned Billy with an indifference that 
he did not completely feel. He had heard 
in Sitka about the depredations of the 
trap robbers. “You just tell Mr. Saranoff 
that I intend to stick and fish my little 
old trap. And good afternoon.” 

Siam laid his vast right hand upon his 
waistband, bowed low, climbed down the 
ladder into his canoe. The swirling wake 
boiling from beneath the stern of this 
trim craft bore abundant evidence to the 
enormous strength of the arms that drove 


the paddle. 


| is unlawful to fish a trap in Alaskan 
waters between the hours of six Satur- 
day afternoon and. six Monday morning. 
During those restricted hours the haul- 
down between the heart and the spiller 
must be left open, giving the fish an 
opportunity to swim on, gain the fresh 
water streams where they spawn. 

Billy’s trap had begun idee Friday 
morning. Friday was the day of the visit 
of Siam bearing the madrofa bark mes- 
sage bidding him move on. 

Formerly Billy had entertained no 
superstition concerning the malefic char- 
acter of Friday. 

Without further annoyance, Billy fished 
his trap through the remainder of the day, 
and all day Saturday until six when, duti- 


fully he swung the haul-down clear be- 
tween heart and spiller. 

Then he cooked himself a bite of sup- 
per. He washed up the dishes, oiled the 
rifle and the “stove-pipe,” sat upon the 
edge of the spiller watching the darting 
forms of the big tyees, speculating pleas- 
antly upon how many of them there 
would be. 

He could see no reason why he shouldn’t 
go to bed. The trap was open. The 
weather fair. He would have to get some 
sleep even if he was discharging the func- 
tions of watchman. 





A very giant of a man stood grinning 
at him vacuously 


How he slept! The cool invigorating 
breeze, soft lap of waves among the pil- 
ings, the fatigue following the actual 
work, anxiety over the construction of the 
trap, apprehension of the surly feudal lord 
ashore, all contributed to render his rest 
profound, for he had definitely decided 
that he would worry no more but boldly 
face each problem as it presented itself. 

With earliest morning he was astir. 
The gray smoke pouring from the pipe on 
the shanty roof, ‘= ran to the edge of the 
spiller, peered down into the depths. 

Not a stir, not a ripple, not a fish! 

For just a moment he was too dazed, 
too confused to do more than stare. Then 
suddenly he took to raving up and down 
the narrow board walk atop the spiller 
piles, waving his hands, talking to himself. 

At one side, the spiller web had been 
neatly slit making an aperture large enough 
to admit adory. Floating upon the water 
in the spiller was a board a foot wide and 
ten feet long, painted white. 
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Later, he knew the significance, the 
method. Upon the darkest night a white 
board thrust down into the water of the 
spiller will outline any fish that swims 
across it. When a fish crosses the white 
board, a dart with the gaff hook, a quick 
flirt, the fish lies flopping in the dory 
bottom. 

There remained not a single tyee salmon 
in Billy Mitch’s trap. What had not 
fallen prey to the pirate’s gaff hook hed 
escaped through the slit in the spiller. 

Pirated! Nota single fish in the spiller. 
Until the following morning at daybrea‘:, 
he dared not lift the apron to admit any 
more. Besides, there was the great gash 
in the webbing to be repaired, a gash thit 
extended far below the surface. 

Looking about him rather wildly, striv - 
ing to dominate the insane anger that 
possessed him, to think clearly, his glance 
fell upon the shining thirty-thirty rifle, the 
automatic thirty-eight. 

“Stand your hand till the crows sin 
soprano.” 

enny Hines’ whimsical yet spine- 
stiffening philosophizing flashed through 
his mind. 

And stand his hand he would. A pic 
ture of Bodie Spinks, the janitor, demand- 
ing. to know what had become of his five 
hundred dollars, flashed through his mind 
Stand his hand; why now he had to stand 
it. And stand it to some purpose. Other 
people’s money. 


eat job of pirating, Billy reasoned 
when he had cooled off sufficiently to 
reason at all, that job looked mightily as if 
it had been directed from shore. Pirate 
bands, prowling, predatory there might 
be, doubtless were, but this special job of 
pirating, Billy felt certain, had been done 
at the instance of old Stanislaus Saranoff. 

Billy hung the automatic at his belt; be- 
cause he didn’t wish to be too obtrusive 
about the business in hand he put on the 
long-skirted mackinac coat. Then he 
climbed down the ladder into the dory, 
rowed ashore, climbed the trail to the pot- 
latch house, knocked imperatively upon 
the door. 

The door opened. A rather stocky 
figure, the heritage of many generations of 
canoe Indians, stood before him, regard- 
ing him with all the impassivity of a 
graven totem pole. 

Billy, still too angry to be polite, stared 
hard at the girl. A faint flush of color 
showed upon her cheeks.. Her eyes were 
sloe black, but lacked the glitter, the shoe 
button smallness, hardness, that char- 
acterized those of Siam. Save for the 
slightest mongol tilt to her eyebrows, her 
features were regular. Natooka was a 
retty girl, and proud of her Hydah 
ef the best Indian blood in the whole 
Northwest. 

“Saranoff,” said Billy gruffly; “I want 
to see him. Little matter of business.” 

Natooka, looking a trifle apprehensive 
for all her Indian stolidity, shook her head. 

“Oh, no. White man can not see mas- 
ter. Oh,no. Master right now he is pray- 
ing to the Saghalie Tyee, God, in the 
shrine, before the golden candelabrum. 
No. No. More than fifty years now the 
candles have never gone out in the shrine 
before the holy ikon. When one candle 
burns low, I, Natooka,” she patted herself 
proudly upon the bosom, “I have the 
trust to put in another candle. Always 

“(Continued on page 68) 
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che health of the nation depends upon food produced by families tilling land of their own with the minimum of hired labor. John Scala, his 
wife and their five children, instead of being tenant farmers, are sinking roots in their own soil on a land project which 


has proved the feasibility of applying enlightened methods to private colonization 


“Nothing Down But Hard Work’ 


The Stories of Men Who Were Helfed to 


OTH Libby Jones and 
her husband, Reese, 
started life with the 
heavy handicap of 
grinding poverty. Reese Jones 


Get Farms of Their Own 
By Georgia Graves Bordwell 


Author of: Who Says White Folks Won't Work? 


offering land in California, irri- 
gated land at reasonable prices 
and on very easy terms, in the 
valley that is dominated by the 
dark forests and the white 














had to go to work so early that he never land, to buy implements and stock, to summit of Mount Shasta. In August, 
saw the insid? of a schoolroom. Libby be- build a house, to buy food for the family. 1918, they arrived at the little town of 
gan supporung herself at the age of They failed and drifted. At last, up in Montague, possessed of four children, 
twelve. hey married young; four babies Montana, they came across a pamphlet some furniture, a few dollars and the de- 
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came in rapid succession. With 
them came illness, discourage- 
ment, despair. 

The story of Libby Jones and 
her husband, Reese, is all too 
common in the world’s wealthiest 
country. Even today, after five 
years of the greatest prosperity 
any nation has ever seen, tens, yea 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can families are haunted by the 
gaunt spectre of want waiting 
round the next corner, are facing a 
future hidden by the drifting 
mists of bleak uncertainty. They 
don’t crave diamonds, limousines 
and butlers; all they ask is the 
chance to work hard and steadily, 
to feel secure in the job, to have a 
frm foundation of their own be- 
neath their feet. 

That’s all Reese Jones and his 
wife, Libby, asked of the country. 
Chey sought their opportunity for 
independence on the land, sought 
co create for themselves and their 
children a productive, self-sustain- 
ing farm home—and failed. 

It just couldn’t be done. They 
had no money to buy land. When 


they took up land on a govern- 


ment irrigation project, they 
ound that money was needed to 
level, ditch, fence and seed the 








The story of the Jones family is all too common in the world’s 
wealthiest country. Its latest chapter is not common enough. 
This family, so well worth saving to the state, has been helped 


to achieve freedom from uncertainty 


sire to buy forty irrigated acres. 

Reese Jones stated his desire to 
the owner of the tract, Dr. George 
W. Dwinnell. The Doctor lis- 
tened, looked him over, sized him 
up, and sold him the forty acres, 
nothing down but the promise of 
hard, faithful work. Noching a 
month until the tract should begin 
to produce a revenue. 

The Doctor went further. 
When he saw that Jones meant 
business, that he was working 
twelve and fourteen hours a day, 
nine hours for wages to buy bread 
for the family, three to five hours 
improving his own place; when he 
saw Mrs. Jones irrigating, culti- 

vating and hoeing the beans and 
potatoes planted on the land pre- 

pared by her husband; when he 
Boned ‘the industry, thrift and 
ambition of this handicapped 
family, the Doctor gave Jones an 
occasional lift over the worst 
places with advice and with cash, 
loaned to the struggling settler 
without security. 

Last October, two years and 
three months after their arrival on 
the forty acres, they made their 
first payment. They have a stake 
now, a firm foundation upon 
which to build. 
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The Jones cabin seemed, at first glance, 
to be sliding down the side of a little hill. 
It looked poor and forlorn in the cold 
November drizzle; the cat looked hungry, 
the dog scrawny. On top of the hill a big 
haystack dripped; a soppy garden nearby 
showed trampled corn stalks. Mrs. 
Reese Jones—with several years yet be- 
tween her and thirty—came out of the one 
little door and extended her hospitality. 

“Proud and happy?” she said. “Oh, I 
just want to tell you all about it—about 
how poor we were and how rich we are 
now. I wish you’d crawl under this house 
which we built ourselves and see my 
winter's supply of food. It is the first 
time I have ever known that we were 
going to have food all winter—and we 
raised everything this year, even our own 
meat.” 

Her pride in her winter’s supply of food 
is exceeded only by her pride in her eldest 

son; the possession of that food has given 
her courage to talk about the children’s 
education and their future. Two years 


“Nothing Down But Hard Work”: 


ago when they had no house and were 
living in a borrowed tent, influenza laid 
then low—father and mother and the 
nearest neighbor. At that time, Leon, 
aged eight, proved beyond all doubt that 
the Jones family was worth saving because 
it had something of inestimable value to 
give to the state. Leon nursed his 
parents and the sick neighbor, he fed the 
rabbits, the chickens and the hogs, he took 
care of the other children and the pets, he 
cooked the food for the household. 


The House of Plenty 


“And what are you going to be when 
you grow up?” I asked this boy-wonder, 
now ten years old. “A rancher?” 

“No,” he answered, his eager face 
shining. “I’m going to be a doctor; I like 
to take care of sick things.” 

“Yes,” cried his beaming mother, ‘“‘and 
if I can work hard enough, he’s going to be 
one.” 

“Isn’t it beautiful,” concluded this 
happy woman, “our house, snuggling 


Georgia Graves Bordwell 
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Joseph Borba, from the Azores, has to clothe his nine children so that they may hold their own 
with the children of his more prosperous neighbors. But he is improving his land and the seller 
will not press him for money he can't pay. (Above) Dr. George W. Dwinnell, the good angel of 


the Montague colony, whose enlightened enterprise has profited himself and the state. 
(Below) Mr. and Mrs. Bailes, grandparents, who have succeeded in making a 
new home on the principle of “Work and Trust!” 


under this sheltering hill? We are going 
to add to it as we can—we need more 
room badly—and we’re going to have the 
drive to the garage bordered with cherry 
trees—l’ve always wanted that. And 
see that garden. The pigs have trampled 
the old corn stalks so that it looks dis- 
arranged, but wait till you see what it pro- 
duced, what these rains will make it do 
next year.” 

Suddenly the lone little cabin took on a 
prosperous look and seemed to cling to the 
protecting hill as a child to its mother’s 
breast; the cat was purring by the stove; 
the dog rollicked with the children regard- 
less of the soft, life-giving mist, and more 


clearly than all the lectures on economics 
could ever convey, the vision of Libby 
ones focused the importance of the work 
r. Dwinnell is doing. For the Jones 
family there are no city slums. Necessary 
and constructive help, assisting them to- 
ward independence on the land, has made 
ossible for Libby Jones and her husband 
ety for Leon and his brothers, freedom 
from that uncertainty which Victor Hugo 
calls “the greatest sickness of the soul.” 
John Bailes and his wife were past fifty 
and grandparents when they landed in 
Montague almost three years ago to make 
a new home for themselves. Compared 
with the Jones family they were rich. 
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=| They owned twelve cows, four horses, 
£ some farming implements and furniture, 
a and they had made a payment on a 


thousand dollars’ worth of hay. But they 
had no land and no cash with which to pay 
for 2 farm. Dr. Dwinnell did not mind 
the lack of money. He turned a tract of 
irrigated land over to them without a cash 
payment and advised them to get busy. 
They bestirred themselves. 

With their own hands they built their 
house, planted a garden and fruit trees. 
They milked the cows, feeding them the 
hay. Their cream check amounted to 
fifty dollars. The first year three pigs 
grew to husky and prolific maturity and 
one calf provided their winter's meat. 
There was no possible way for them to 
i meet payments of principal and interest 
| —and it was not demanded of them. 
They leveled the land, planted it to 
alfalfa, gradually increased their stock, 
butchered their own beef and sold to the 
neighbors what they did not need, thereby 
making fifty dollars more per‘animal than 
the butchers offered. ‘Count what you 
save and not what you earn,” is Mrs. 
Bailes’ creed. 


The Wealth of “Starve-Out” 


It was just two years and six months 
after their advent upon the ranch that I 
dropped in unexpectedly upon the Bailes 
family. 

“Work and trust,” said Mrs. Bailes, 
“put flavor and sweetness into life. The 
© other day we had a payment of $125 to 
| meet. Three days before it was due it 
looked as if there would be no way to get 
the cash, but I told my husband that we 
must have faith, we had not failed yet. 
If it came to the very last minute without 
the money in sight we could go to Dr. 
Dwinnell who always stands ready to help 
the settlers when they need him. 

“But we didn’t have to call on him. 
) The day before the payment was due a 
) man from Yreka drove by and asked us 
how much we would take for a certain 
cow. He paid us ninety dollars for her, 
after which he bought that little heifer 
drinking at the ditch for sixty-five dollars, 
The necessary money was in our hands.” 

The Bailes’ hay stacks are so big this 
year that they dwarf the barn which, too, 
is full to bursting—full of alfalfa so rich i in 
food value that the milk from their eight 











“Nothing Down But Hard Work”: 


The Robustellini home has electricity—light, range, washing-machine. Mrs. 
Harper, the excellent American housekeeper who lives on the adjoining 
ranch, says she has never had better neighbors. Under such 
conditions, the melting-pot is at its best 
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with fat cattle and fat little children—and 
in most of them a skinny little tin auto- 
mobile which saves precious time for 
everybody. In every house there is the 
same theme of little or no money to begin 
with, an unconquerable longing to create 
a home upon the land, a willingness to 
work. Most of the settlers had been 
tenants before they came to Montague. 
Many of them had tried elsewhere to be- 
come landowners, but lack of capital, the 
necessity of beginning to repay principal 
and interest almost before they turned the 
first furrow on the new land, had caused 
them either to fail or to move away, 
utterly discouraged. 

In Montague ‘Dr. Dwinnell’s company 
had given them the land, a great deal of it 
in alfalfa, with a dwelling and a barn al- 
ready built, on terms so easy that in 
several instances the settler paid nothing 
at all until he had struggled to his feet. 
Instead of being hounded and squeezed, 
the settlers were encouraged, were helped 
with loans to buy stock or implements 
even when the money was not there to 
meet instalment and interest payments. 





Holstein cows contains better than four : 
per cent butter fat, and brings them in a Dr. Dwinnell came to Montague thirty 
monthly cream check of $150. As to Years ago. Acquiring a large practice, he 
their living expenses—listen again to Mrs. tempered the bills to the poor and charged 
Bailes’ experiences. &the rich what they could pay. He has 


“We do all the work on the ranch our- | been the family friend and adviser of half 
selves. Labor in the two years and six the people in the valley. All the while he 
months has cost us exactly eighteen dol- Was dabbling here and there in business 
lars. We raise everything we eat, except Ventures. 
the flour, sugar, tea and coffee. How Uplift and Profit 
much actual cash do we spend? You 
want a liberal estimate? Well, of course, _ In one of his business undertakings in 
we don’t live very high. We have the the spring of 1912 Dr. Dwinnell bought in 
sort of things we are having today, but | small parcels from absentee owners the 
can safely say that a little less than five land in Shasta Valley called ‘ ‘Starve- 
dollars a month covers the food we have Out” and also known as Cricket Flat, 
to buy. The rest of the cream check goes paying from eleven to fifteen dollars an 
into the ranch. We were given time to acre for it. It was purchased with bor- 
get on our feet, and now we are able to rowed money and with the understanding 
make our payments.” that other people were to take it off his 

Homes to the number of nearly fifty hands to launch an irrigation project 
have been made or are in the making on a based on the water of Shasta Creek. 
tract of land which up to six years ago The tract was not taken off his hands by 
was known throughout allthat country asthe promoters, so Dr. Dwinnell proceeded 
“Starve-Out,” homes with green fields, to borrow more money with which to 


with huge symmetrical stacks of hay, build pumpi ne plants, pipe lines, canals 
and ditches. Having oy a: these, the 


Doctor had acquired the borrowing habit 
so thoroughly that he kept right on until 
he owed over a hundred thousand dollars. 

To get his money back he had to sell 

the land, but in 1912 irrigated land was 
not selling very rapidly. Speculators, 
promoters and ordinary sharks had 
spoiled the business. They had driven 
the prices too high; they had misrepre- 
sented the quality and earning power of 
the tracts; they had taken the last dollar 
in cash possessed by the buyers for the 
first payment and turned them loose on 
the raw, as yet unproductive land, to 
shift for themselves. Thousands of fami- 
lies had been ruined by this thoughtless, 
speculative method of colonization; thou- 
sands of others were still carrying on the 
uphill fight against instalment and -inter- 
est payments while their land was not as 
yet made fully productive for want of 
sufficient capital. 

Surveying this situation, Dr. Dwinnell 
came to the conclusion that the prevailing 
colonization methods hurt both the settler 
and the land owner, the only beneficiaries 
being the sales agent, the promoter and 
They are bachelors under thirty-five. They the Ae shark. Since he had no desire to 
own two hundred acres of land, all paid for. help sales agents and promoters line their 
Their monthly cream check goes as high as $800 (Continued on page 46) 
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f In the Crom 


Fragment from ‘“‘My San Francisco,” 


ASE 


a “Shimmie-jazz tone-poem™ 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 
Author of ‘‘The Californiacs”’ 





Decorations by Rolfe Pielke 
































Mrs. Irwin’s delightful and original “The Californiacs,” 
first. published in Sunset, continues to charm with its 
enthusiasm for the West ingeniously disguised in a witty 
satire on Western enthusiasts. The “free verse”’ tribute to 


I have walked 
San Francisco 


\J All alone San Francisco, from which this fragment is taken because 
{ ,j/ \7 In the sun the poem is too long for magazine publication, is an expres- 
tT} Ta the fo ? sion, in colorful detail, of the appeal of this city of the 
Iv b> Spanish padres to a visitor from the city of the P‘lgrim 
/ In the rain; Fathers. Mrs. Irwin writes: “I hardly know what to call 
All alone this production. It is, of course, an ecstatic “yawp” but I 
At morning think it would be technically correct to style it a “shimmie- 
At noon, jazz tone-poem.” We let it go at that.—The Editors. 


— At dusk, 
— And at night— 
— The city of cities 
To walk in! 


Walks! 
Through the shopdistricts ; 
Into a world 
Flooded with women; 
Heady 
/? With odors of women; 
Gaud 
With colors of women; 
Rhythmic 
With movements of women; 
Such figures! 
Such features! 
Such flesh! 
All with the gay light 
Of joy-in-life 
A-dance in their eyes; 
A-trip in their motions; 
A-thrill in their laughter; 
As though they had just 
Kissed; 
Or were going to 
Kiss; 
And dressed 
As Californiennes dress, 
Always as though for fiesta; 
Fantastics of fashion; 
Calorics of color and cut; 
Trim feet; 
Trim ankles; 
Trim legs; 
All displayed 
In the opulent, unashamed 
openness 
Of the unafraid West. 






































Oh the women of the West! 

The women of the West! 

Ripe-bosomed; full-hipped; square-shouldered ; 
Flower-mouthed ; vivid-skinned ; limpid-eyed ; 
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Some splendid; 
Some delicate; 
Magnificent; 
Flamboyant; 
Or subtle; 

Or fine; 


Like fruits without flavor; 
Like flowers without odor; 
Like lyres without music; 
Mere luscious and lustrous, 
Mere perfumed, 

Mere painted, 

Mere pampered 

She-meat. 
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Eurasians in quantity and variety; 


And men Europeans in variety and quantity. 


Who astound 

Even morethan the women; 

With clothes of all cuts, 

Styles, ages and colors; 

But hats 

Always soft, 

Always creased, 

Always old; 

And now and then 

A broad-brimmed, crown-dented Stetson. 

Big, wide men; 

Thick men; 

High men; 

Colossal, monolithic men, 

With such shoulders; 

Straight-glancing, 

Keen-irised, 

} | Far-visioned men; 

Tanned, burned and blackened men; 

Wind-scarred, frost-tautened, weather- 
buffeted men; 

| Hard-bitten men; 


But most of all, 

The clean-cut American face; 
Calm-eyed, calm-lipped, 

Till the josh comes; 

And then all sparkle and smile. 


As I go along the streets 
I listen to the things they say. 


Oh the things they say! 
Almost never 
Do I hear the end. 


“How are yah?”’ 
_ Called one man to a friend 
_ ~» As they passed. 
ae “Fine!” 
Said the other. 
‘Serves you right,” 
Added the first. 
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As though they’d come 
From lone heights, 
Stilly depths, 














Tranquil levels, 
Of plains; 
Mountains; 

Or valleys; 

Or prairies; 

Or deserts; 


Or strange, sinister traffics 


In the Circle, far north; 
Or in seas 
Far, far south. 







i . 


“It’s the damnedest business 


The way 


Things come about,” 

A man remarked 

As I passed one day, 
“Why, last night—” 

And that was all I heard. 


‘‘These San Francisco girls” 


A man began yesterday, 
Laughing as he said it; 
And that was all I got of that; 


But oh, 
























How I wanted to hear more 

Of what he thought 

Of the San Francisco girls. 

“My married men-friends say—” 

She was red-headed, 

A blue-eyed, Irish type; 

And oh, how I wanted to know 

What her married men-friends 
said. 

“You oughta talk to those girls,” 

One boy advised another; 

But why, or where, or when; 

Or what girls, 

I never gathered. 


And once, 

At the jewelry-counter 

In a department-shop, 

I came across a woman 

Furtively studying 

Some small article. 

She was pregnant 

And all the strain 

Of incubation 

Showed in her gray, drawn face; 
But something else besides 

Of tearing agony; 

She dropped the little article, 
“Too much,” she muttered 

And suddenly walked away. 
“You saw what she was pricing?” 
Asked the girl behind the counter. 
“No,” I answered. 

And she said, 

“A wedding-ring.” 








Everywhere, 

Weaving a web 

Of soft colors, 

Pastel broken with black, 

Through the brisk, dun 
confusion 

Of American crowds. 

















Sailors, 
Navy-blue, 
Up-brimmed hats, 
Saucy and round, 
Glittering white; 
And soldiers, 
> Khaki-brown, 
ay Hat-straps 
Making ridges 

In their thick-growing, wire-stiff hair; 
And Hindus, 

Inky-turbaned, 

Jewel-eyed, 

Bearded with curls: 

Features incisive and frail, 

As though cut with a pen-knife 












































I have walked 
San Francisco 































From amber; 
And now and again, 
Vive la France! 







All alone 
In the sun, 
In the fog, 


The thrilling, horizon blue 
Of the red-tasseled marine fusiliers. 







In the rain; 
RE By @> All alone 

AN At morning, 

At noon, 

At dusk, 

>: And at night— 

is The city of cities 

To walk in! 
































ONSIEUR—you remember 
Monsieur Bon Coeur, do you 
not? 

Assuredly. Mister Good Heart, 
slim, debonaire, kindly, his eucalyptus 
stick so gayly swinging, his old hat set at 
so correct an angle. 

Monsieur walked the boulevards that 
laced the West Coast land and there was a 
wistful sadness in his eager old face, albeit 
his step was sprightly, for alien feelings 
warred within him, and they had to do 
with a mighty issue. 

Alas! and Hoop-a-la! For the wine- 
vats that lay so near the smiling roads 
were empty! Empty and dry as the 
memories that peopled Monsieur’s dis- 
tant past, memories of the boulevards of 
Paris when Monsieur trod them gayly, clad 
in fine raiment, and twirled a stick of 
dainty make. 

Ah, that was so far away! A day hid- 
den and lost behind a glistening mist of 
various vintages, a golden and green and 
ruby mist which had softened down en- 
deavor to mere dreams, which had put off 
Monsieur’s day of achievement to the 
present. 

And now the wine-vats were empty! 

They had been hospitable, inviting the 
aged feet in their battered shoes to linger 
on their lips—and the feet had lingered 
despite all the stern resolves of their 
owner! 

But now there was no invitation, only 
a pathetic emptiness that seemed to 
apologize to the old man as he marched 
past them on his delightful way to—no- 

where in particular. 

And Monsieur was glad and sorry both, 
odd paradox. 

Now, perhaps, when he sold a redwood 
shingle carved marvelously with bending 
heads of sage-grass and a flight of long- 
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Heroes 


Monsieur Bon Coeur Takes the 
Long Chance 


By Vingie E. Roe 


Author of: Monsieur Plays 


legged herons, he would be able to replace 
the disreputable hat that crowned his 
iron-gray head. Monsieur had never liked 
that hat. It had not the proper shape, 
would not take the tilt that he had 
affected in his younger days. Also he had 
dreams of some day entering a certain 
Second-Hand Emporium in San Francisco, 
modestly removed from Market street, 
where one might purchase, even in this 
hectic day, garments of taste for a moder- 
ate stipend. 


S°: on a glorious afternoon in early sum- 
mer, when the little winds waved the 
long bark-banners of the eucalyptus trees 
and Monsieur’s rags as well, he stepped 
peppily along, if one may use the whimsi- 
cal speech of this dear land of his adop- 
tion—ah, it was a dear land, indeed, with 
its towering pines, its waiting hills and its 
singing sea to rim it!—and his eyes were 
bright with visions of a rehabilitated 
future. 

In fact, Monsieur’s eyes were always 
bright. Never had the world grown stale 
to them. Always the morning and the 
evening were a new day, and the hand of 
a forgiving Creator who understood was 
always just behind the vast blue vault 
above. Always there was chance of ad- 
venture round the next turn in the road, 
always there was a rainbow ff one looked 
hard enough for it. And Monsieur was 
always looking. And then, Monsieur had 
friends. Beside a thousand water-tanks, 
round a thousand fires he had made them, 
and they comprised all types of the Lords 
of the Road. These one might meet on 
any curve, just back from a wide travel 
to the south, or going north because of the 
encroaching heat. And be the stranger 
furtive-eyed with memories of a high wall 
successfully scaled, or easeful and smiling 


Illustrated by 
Sam Armstrong 


with care-free indolence, he was sure to 
have a greeting for the redoubtable old 
knight of the happy heart. 

Such an one did Monsieur encounter 
this day just where the willows fringed a 
half dry stream, and they had met last on 
the Canadian line a year agone. 

“W’y, blankety blank, blank-blank!”’ 
swore the unwashed one delightedly, “‘ef 
it aint Mong-seer Bong Core!” and, 

“M’sieu Montana Mike!” cried the 
other as delightedly. 

There was a hand-shake and the ancient 
hat described as grand a parabola as 
though it swept royally with a thousand 
others in salute beside the Arc de Tri- 
omphe when heroes or potentates rode by. 

“To feast, mon ami!” cried Monsieur. 
“Come! There is shade an’ water an’ I 
have ze tea, also ze sugare, with ze so 
flavorable san’wich present’ by Madame, 
who is so kin’ back at ze big house beyon’. 


Ah, delightful!’ 
Pt Monsieur hurried with the eager 


steps of youth down the fringed em- 
bankment to where small dead ash-beds at- 
tested to other lonely camps. He did not 
mention that for Madame-who-was-so- 
kin’ he had herded turkeys in a boundless 
field all the blistering forenoon in ex- 
change for the ‘“‘flavorable” sandwiches. 
That part was lost sight of by this time 
and only the delectable gift remained. 
Ah, Monsieur, thrice-blessed philosopher! 
So presently a tiny fire was fluttering be- 
tween its stones, and a can, scrupulously 
cleaned, was simmering thereon, while 
Monsieur, taking a small pocket comb from 
somewhere among his tatters, composed 
his iron-gray hair and the small Van Dyke 
beneath his smiling lips. When the slight 
meal was ready these two, met on the edge 
of nowhere, discussed it, each after his 
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own fashion, and gossiped widely. They 
touched on the Saskatchewan and the 
scarcity of labor for the wondrous wheat 
fields, they mentioned Eagle Pass in the 
Rockies and one Professor Patches who 
had died there too suddenly at the hands 
of a hasty night-police, they swept down 
through the Nevada mining country and 
picked delicately at the strike situation 

along the Southern Coast, mentioned inti- 
mate things concerning Mexico and its 
affairs. 

\nd then they came to names and 
where this one and that of the drifting 
gentry had last been spoken. 

[hat brought to Montana Mike’s lips 
word of a robbery that day current on all 
the wires and in all the papers of the state, 
and he softly told its details to Monsieur, 
wh ) listened open-mouthed. 

“An’ you say he is young, zis one who 
turned ze trick? Zis M’sieu Gas-o-line 
Guy?” 

‘Aint more’n nineteen, ef he’s a day,” 
said the other admiringly, “an’ th’ slickest 
little lifter o’ th’ lizzies in th’ profesh. 
But this time there was some slip. Th’ 
bulls got wise an’ lamped him 
goin’, an’ th ere was some race 
they say, an’ a lot o’ lead slung, 
but th’ Gas’ line Guy beat ’’em out 
at that an’ got away, takin’ th’ 


car along. They say it’s a ten- 
thousand-dollar palace an’ capa- 
ble of doin’ more’n a hundred 
flac. He’s’cross th’ state line by 
now, or I’m a liar, an’ snappin’ 


his fingers at th’ cops. Well, 
Mong-seer, I got t’ make Camp 
Eig ghty-nine t’ night. Goin’ t’ meet 
my last year’s pal there—comin’ 
in from Utah. Glad to have seen 
yuh. So long.” 

Once more the hand-shake, the 
grandiloquent bow, and the two 
swung out, each on his wide cir- 
cuit, busy with nothing. 


UT all the rest of the day 
Monsieur was thinking— 
thinking of the Gasoline. Guy, 
aged nineteen, and wanted over 
hundreds of miles for the theft of 
valuable motor car, and more 
than once he shook his gray head 
and clicked his lips in pity. 

So young! Monsieur had seen 
more than one youth go down the 
way of the shifty feet in his long 
apprenticeship to the open and 
he had never failed to grieve. 
Youth, now—youth with its scin- 
tillant promises! Ah, the precious 
possession, so often squandered by 
its careless possessor! In every 
youth Monsieur saw the young 
Compte de Bourvenaise—whom 
he had never see 

No, Monsieur had never seen 
the face of the young Compte de 
Bourvenaise but he had kept close 
tab on his brilliant life—that 
happy life so tragically short—by 
means of the thin white letters 
in their satiny envelopes, crested 
by a proud insignia which Mon- 
sieur knew, alas, too well! Those 
letters had followed him at inter- 
vals during all the years of his 
wanderings and they had never 
failed to address him ina fine femi- 
nine hand as “‘my dear brother,” 
though the script was French. 
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Ah, the pitiful deception! Monsieur, 
successful in America! 

Since those awesome days of world 
travail not so long past the fine hand had 
seemed less firm, and they spoke now of 
the young Compte in the past tense—but 
oh, so simply proud and sternly sorrowful. 
The Compte de Bourvenaise, French Ace 
—and the Croix de Guerre hanging always 
by his mother’s pillow. 


O Monsieur walked and grieved and un- 

consciously he began to look up every 
by-road, down each stream-bed where the 
shallow waters dreamed above their sands. 
The day was warm and the blanket-roll 
was: heavy and the old accordion which 
held a soul in its mysterious emptiness 
seemed a useless burden. But Monsieur 
stopped and rested now and then, sitting 
on the blanket-roll and taking off the 
ancient hat, wiped his finely formed brow 


with a faded handkerchief. That hand- 


kerchief was clean as the open waters, 
winds and sunlight could make it, and its 
corners, when it was not in use, showed 
ever so slightly—just the correct amount 





Slumped half on the seat, half on the floor, there lay a slim young form 
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of tips—above the edge of his left breast 
pocket. ‘To be sure the coat that held the 
pocket was green with age and given to 
many a patch, and unavoidable strips of 
tatters were here and there upon it, but 
yet withal and under all there was an 
inalienable suggestion about the whole 
ensemble that spoke of past estate. 

So the day drifted by into that vast 
back-country of Time that holds so many 
treasures and tragedies, and the gorgeous 
sun dropped lower toward the west. A 
little soft wind was blowing up from the 
south sweet with the scent of flowers. 
The chugging monsters of the highway 
rolled past Monsieur with prideful snort 
and rumbles of disdain, and he looked 
after them with the never-failing wonder 
and delight which their perfection gave 
him. 

What gifts-of-God, surely, were these 
steeds of steel, these luxurious half-alive 
things that set the miles at naught and 


contested right-of-way with the very 
winds themselves! If Monsieur was 


young, now, and there had never been any 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


Add 1 to 1920 and How 
Much Do It Make, 
If Anything? 


By Wallace Irwin 


I)lustrated by Lous Rogers 


To Editor Sunset Magazine, 
residing in the fashionable — 
West End of America. x 


EAR Sir:— 
Finish of this an- 
nual year (1920) is 


up, or practically. 
Time has struck out again. 
Ring off the old, ring up 
another. What is more 
saddish than to set on the 
end of December thinking 
of July 4th that is dead and 
nevermore? Are it not 
polite to weep for such 
occasion, sobbing an appro- 


— number of sorrows 
efore closing the Al- 
manack? 


Yet I shall not do so, 
thank you, because I am 
careless how far 1920 goes 
away from here. If I was 
manufacturing years I could 
make several .better without bursting 
machinery. 

During those 12 mos. follong calamities, 
amidst much more, collasped for the 
human race: 


Peace—That -continue all over Europe 
with Gen. Wrangle in Russia and Gen. 
Quarrel in Germany. Ballshaviki de- 
feat Poland’ by leaving 100,000 pris- 
oners there, 

Watt Street—Exploded by a bum of 
unknown nationality. 

Lec or Nations—Adopted by Republi- 
can party with 14 points missing. 

Prouisition Movement—Several cele- 
brated crimes committed by men too 
sober to know what they are doing. 
Last Wedsdy night 11 bottles self-made 
wine was robbed away from the back- 
side of my fruitstore establishment. 
Mexican Gentleman found dead next 
morning beside one (1) empty bottle. 
Will he be punished in next world for 
his wickedness or shall I have him 
arrested? 

Japanese ProspLeMB—It is being settled 
by Congress while California is being 
settled by Japanese. 

Ra’Lroaps—They were upset by Govern- 
ment then turned over. 

Express—You can tell it from Freight by 
the label on the box. This joke would 
sound delicious in Japanese. 

Wiretess TELEPHONE—By this mar- 
velous invention San Frisco (Cal) can 


















call up New York and get the wrong 
number. 

Income Tax—This make wealth so ex- 
pensive that only the very poor can 
afford it. Hon. Sir Tax are a pretty 
mean bookkeeper, thank you. 


And so onwards, Mr. Editor, ad libera- 
tine. Last Thusdy a. m. I was setting in 
the firm of Togo & Nogi, Fruit, Sacer- 
mento, thinking a few poison arrows. 
The H. C. of life was making my soul very 
Scottish and I begin to computate how 
much cash-money I would save by dying 
before thé 1st of the month. My cousin 
Nogi, who was assorting 7c oranges into a 
crate marked “Bargain toc,” point his 
eyes at me with questionaire in his ex- 
pression. 

“Why you stand there behaving like a 
lover?” he require for peev of tone. 

“O my dearie cousin Nogi!”’ I develop. 
“How I si & grone to think that this 
World have gone around Hon. Sun once 
more and back again to here!” 

“What you expeck it to do—walk 
through Hon. Sun to get on the other 
side? Such traffik regulations would not 
be permitted, even in L. A., Cal.” 

“Your soul are too adipose for poetry,” 
I dib. “What I am climbing to is this: 
World go round like a bisickle. Every- 
thing busy all time. Yet what is? At end 
of each year we hope that we will feel 
fresh. But what? In spite of all our 
profit and loss we are standing stationary 
and looking backwards. 


Mexican Gentleman found dead beside one empty 


bottle self-made wine robbed away from 
backside of my fruit store establishment 


“America go to large expense getting 
nice gentleman elected President. After 
the mud is washed off from him and he 
starts being an Administration everybody 
looks bow-legged and say, ‘What now? 
Nothing!” 

I stood there drinking my own soda 
fountain because nobody else come there 
to puchase sassapiller water or other war 
tax flavors. 

“Why you so pessimatic about things?” 
Nogi add up. “You could not be in 
mourning because that Mexican Gentle- 
man stoled your self-made McHootch gin- 
wine?” 

“What puriishment should he have for 
that crime?”’ I snarrel. 

“A Carnegie medal, perhapsly,” nar- 
rate Nogi. “By one drink of that bev- 
eridge he laid out his life to save several 
others. Now what other sorrows you 
ot?” 

“That new Administration so soonly to 
o into America is annoying my goat.” 
This from me. 

“So ha! But have they not promised 
era of bounding prosperity?” require my 
uncultivated cousin. 

“Yes so!’ I make si & grone continued. 
“After that anything might happen. 


‘When Hon. John P. Irish permits all 


Japanese to vote I shall cash my ticket 
for Administration which promise poverty 
and calamity. Then maybe I shall not 
get disappointment.” 
“Why do you not make some uplift 
holla Nogi. ; 
“What could I uplift higher than it 
is already?” I explan with beef trust 
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expression. “With price of shoes where it 
is | would be fortunate to have one (1) 
leg.” : 

Nogi stood there removing the sleeve 
from a bannanna before he upspoke. 

“If you wish to go drowned yourself I 
will pay for the boat.” ; 

| was whittling some pretty sharp words 
to throw back when who should encroach 
into our Gen. Fruit Store but S. Oki, Jap- 
anese politicks, and Arthur Kickahajama, 
Y. M. CoA, 

“Happy New Yr!” peruse this Oki with 
pecrl buttons in his voice. “I wish to an- 
nonce glad tidies of good cheer!” 

Fogo, will you join me in a glass of 
soc.-drunk at your expense?” showt Ar- 
thi» gleely. 

low could I when price of everything 
is .o dear to me?” I mown. 

‘\o, deliciously!” subsidize Mr. Oki, 


Esc. “All commodesties are now sliding 
do nward in cost!” 

re you saying so?” Me & Nogi spoke 
this rogether like churus girls. 

ssurely I am true,” Mr. Oki stick on 
it. ‘‘Beef, soap, ashphalt, kerosene, 
candy, wedding presents, ware (hard and 
under), neckties & chew-gum have slipped 
down 33 14%” 

nd so you have time to be warned by 
us,’ repose Arthur Kickahajama, that 


yelow-front Y. M. C. A. 

‘\Ve do not need to be warned when we 
are joyful!’ I holla. “‘Already my heart 
is <)aking hands with my soul.” 

am willing to pay for sixteen ban- 
zais!’ snagger Nogi with angel voice. “O 
merry 1921!” 

“What great publick banefactory 
brought about such national goodluck?” 
I ask to know. 

“You are somewhat to be congratu- 
lated, Togo & Nogi,” snuggest Arthur 
Kickahajama distinctually. 

“You are talking garbage,” depose my 
crude cousin. ‘How could deep-down 
humble people like us accomplish that 
national blessing?” 

“Because you only read Hearst and 
Japanese,” say Mr. Oki, Esq., “you have 
undoubtlessly missed that printing in 
newspapers. It happen of recently— 
maybe last week. Who knows what? 
At any rates, Hon. Congress held special 
Bargain Day session and cut all American 
price of living in two with political axes.” 

“Such pleasure!” yellup Nogi. ‘Now 
I can afford a new cover for my um- 
burella.” 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 





“T can buy a white animalled bureau 
and get married!” I substitute. 

“Contentment rains everywheres,” de- 
rive this Oki. 

“But how you say we start this down- 
grading of prices?” Nogi ask it. 

“Oh. hat was most serious point 
about Congress Meeting. They decide 
that before price of shoe-leather, razors, 
morphine, lace curtains & other necessi- 
ties was amputated they must start some- 
wheres and try it first. Therefore they 
decide on two (2) umportant items which 
must be severed in the middle of its price.” 

“And what proud delicatessens was 
those?” ask me & Nogi together like 
chorus girls. 

“Fruit & Soda!” explode Arthur Kicka- 
ha‘ama. 

Silence was heard for 27 minutes. 

Pr???” T ask out. 


“Fruit? ???” 

“Exactually,” argo Mr. Oki with 
sweetly smiling. “Are you not flattered 
to think you will go down in history as 
first to be chosen?” 

“You are talking like a Kaiser to a dead 
German,” I carouse. 

“Perhapsly,” renounce Oki. “But we 
are thinking only of your comfortable. 
For fear that you might go in jail-wagon 
amongst other wicked Profiters I shall be 
obliged to buy two (2) of your 1oc oranges 
for price 9c.” 

“And in same kindish spirit I shall pay 
you 6c price of one (1) ice-creamed soda,” 
sippose Arthur 
Kickahajama. 

“IT am_ already 
bankrupp!” I wepp. 
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“At those rates I shall scarcely make 4c 
profit on the sail.” 

Yet I give forthly those 2 oranges while 
Nogi pump soda-drunk to Arthur Kicka- 

ajama. 

“This are great blessing come to Amer- 
ica,” decry Arthur, after finishing his 
refresh. 

‘Why should that blessing fall on my 
roof and burst it?” howell Nogi. 

But Oki and Arthur make walk-out, 
looking pleasant like Senator Penrose 
after Chicago conventions. 

When they had gone outward Cousin 
Nogi go to door and turn key-lock so it 
would be shut. 

“Only way to make money is not to sell 
anything,” he decompose. — 

“Stop up!” I holla abruply. “Do you 
sippose this Oki man, who is inside of 
politics, spoke deceptively about Con- 
gress in order to attain a cheap orange?” 

Nogi rake his hair for minutes before 
he say-so; “Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats do similar for less reward.” 

Just then our eyes walked out of the 
window and across the street where K. 
Sashagawa, the men’s footware, was hang- 
ing out signs. ‘“‘t1$ Shoes Reduced to 
$12.” We see that together. 

“Happy New Yr!” yellup Nogi. 

“Goodluck roosts on 1921!” I jam- 
boree. ‘What better sign could we see 
for prosperity?” : 

Therefore we reopen our store up again 
and put IIc price on all roc oranges. Per- 
hapsly some East- 
ern tourist will see it 
and admire cur Jap- 
anese propoganda. 



























































“Any fattish lady can push infant buggy to Poles while 
I must stay at home and get mad about it” 
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All these cross and wicked evils would 
be different, Mr. Editor, if Japanese had 
some more votes to fix them with. See 
how much more rejoicing and richness we 
would give to America if we could vote 
and express our indignation at the Poles! 

(Please print two rows of exclamations 
here.) 

E Anazuma, Japanese barber, say to 
me yestday, “How cruel to think. Any 
fattish lady can push infant buggy to 
Poles while I must stay at home and get 
mad about it. Is this natural?” 

There is no answer to that deep 
question. 


Will you please tell your Hon. Printer 
to put some rhymes into the following 
poetickle thought and print it next to 
your adv. dept. (I should prefer to have 
it appear beside corset or silkhose adv. 
if possible, because I am sure you will 
find more readers gathered round that 
spot.) 


ScotrisH BALLAD TRANSLATED INTO 
JAPANESE AND Back AGAIN 


O!!!! 

What will the New Yr (1921) 
Bring 4th? 

I ask this reply of a Ostrich Bird 
Eating souvenirs 

On a Farm near Passiodena, Cal. 


“Dear Sir Togo,” 

Squeach that Ostrich Bird, 

Picking the seeds out of a cannon ball, 
“How should I know 

Any more than Hon. Harding 

Or several others? 

Shithata ga nai! 

(W hich 1s sort of Geo. Ade slango talk for 


“We must worry.’)” 


After such rebluff from that long chicken 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 


Who wear millinary at the end of her 
spine, 

I walk sumberly 

For about 4 miles 

Thinking desperado about the poor cook- 
ing, eating and sleeping arrangements 
for the Human Race. 

I wish I could think up some cheap way 

To get happy. 

But how could it? 


In this Grandy Age of Progress 

Anything might collapse. 

One thing I notice— 

Everywhere there is 

A Shortage. 

Shortage of tea, sugar, vinegar, 

Shortage of pineapples, gum, theater 
tickets. 

Shortage of ladies’ skirts— 

Of all shortages this last phenomenal 

Are most noticed. 


What are World coming to? 
That are question for Japanese School- 


oy. 

That World has been saved from democ- 
racy, 

Little people have got self-determined, 

Everybody has got free 

All of a suddenly— 

And yet who is happy? ? 

Hon. Japan are enjoying misery, thank 
you, 

Because she cannot have California. 

Hon. Ireland got hunger-strikes 

And Hon. Austria got hunger without 
striking for it. 

Hon. Turkey have lost 

Both her Ally and her Allah 

(Japanese joke.) 

Hon. France have got so much Victory 

She cannot pay her bills; 

Hon. America have got so much Prohi- 
bition 

She cannot keep sober any more. 
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O sorrowful! 

If I continue foolishly honest 

In Fruit & Soda business 

I can go bankrupp doing so. 

If I behave intelligently criminal & make 
wealth 

I will go bursted 

Paying Sir Tax. 


As a cheap-price sportsman 

Made historickle speech 

When Chicago Light Sox (baseball) 

Was dishcovered taking coinage for their 
skillful errors, 

“The only way to win games nowdays is 
to lose.” 


And yet I shall hang cherries 

On my soul. 

Brace upward, Japanese Schoolboy! 

I have just puchased a dog 

From Sydney Katsu, Jr 

He is a niggero-colored dog 

With a few Chinese spots on him. 

When I attained him 

His name was Trotsky. 

That was unfair advantage to take 

From a poor dum beast. 

Therefore I have changed 

His nomenclacher 

To World Court of Arbitration. 

He is a very good dog. 

He have no mind of his own. 

He have no mind at all. 

He has teeth. 

But he prefer somewhat softish food. 

He are a very obedient canan. 

That sweetish dog 

Are so kind and gentle I oftenly do not 
know that he i is there. 

Maybe he isn’t. 

There are some characters 

Which have been stepped on. 
Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hasuimura Toco. 





The House on the Island 


A Girl and a Man—and Adventure 


WASH-OUT had stopped 

the train on the windswept 
shore of the lake. Sue Landon, 
traveling alone, and Tommy 
Wyndhan,, also alone, met beside 
the train. 

“Are you going to walk down the track 
to look at the wash-out?” he asked. 

“The conductor says it will hold the 
train all night,” she replied. “And—and 
I’ve got to get to the Junction and catch 
the midnight express. So I’m going to 
walk across the lake on the ice; it’s only 
about five miles.” 

“Td like to see myself letting a-girl set 
off alone on any such fool trip as that!” 
Tommy retorted. 

| told you I must get there,” 
sisted, “and ]’m going.” 

He could not dissuade her, and so they 
staited across the ice together. They had 
not walked long before it began to snow. 
They hurried on, but darkness found 
them stiil on the lake and not certain 


she in- 


By Marguerite Aspinwall 


Illustrated by Nicola Gasbarro 


about their direction. Finally, as the 
snow turned to rain and the ice became 
dangerously thin, they came to a small 
island. Finding a closed house, they 
broke in, built a fire and prepared food. 
The girl explained that she was hurry- 
ing to the death-bed of an aunt who had 
raised her but who did not approve of an 
art career for a girl, so they had parted 
three years before. Now Sue Landon had 
swallowed her pride and meant to try to 
save for herself some of the aunt’s money, 
all of which was to be given to charity. 
They found rooms, and blankets for the 
beds and made themselves comfortable. 
Toward morning the girl heard a noise in 
the room below. Putting on her hat and 
coat she crept: down the dark stairs. The 
fire had been relighted, and a man’s over- 


coat was spread on a chair to dry. 

So far the story had gone when 
it reached this, the concluding 
instalment: 


AD the rightful owner of the 
house arrived in the night? And 
if so, had he or had he not yet 


discovered the presence of strang- 
ers on his premises? 

A slight stir at the farther end of the 
long room drew Sue’s startled gaze that 
way and disclosed to her the fact, which 
she had failed to notice before, that the 
room was not empty. 

A man was sitting at a table lighted by 
the feeble rays of a single candle, his head 
bent intently over something that looked 
like piles of crisp new green-backs spread 
out‘on the table-top before him. 

He was well past middle-age, or it’ 
seemed so in the half light, with iron gray 
hair, and a dark, lined, sullen face that 
made the girl in the doorway draw back 
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with a fastidious little shiver of repug- 
nance. If this man were their host, Sue 
decided she would have preferred that he 
had not chosen this particular night to 
return to his property. 

Evidently he had ‘not returned alone, 
for from somewhere below she now caught 
again the sound of voices which had 
waked her. 

The man at the table heard it also, for 
he glanced up sharply. Still listening, he 
swept the bills off the table into his coat 
pocket and got to his feet rather hur- 
riedly. As he did so a second man lurched 
violently into the room from the kitchen 
door. He was younger, and more slightly 
built than the first-comer, and from where 
she stood, Sue could see that he had been 
drinking. 

“What'd you do with the biggest half 
of it, Sim?” he demanded thickly. “You 
said Durgan had it all to split even. It’s 
a damn lie! Fork over, do you hear, or—” 
Here he stumbled over a chair leg, and 
peused to swear with whole-hearted 
attention. 

he man he had addressed as Sim came 
slowly down the room, his head thrust 
forward and a twisted, one-sided smile 
just touching the corner of his thin lips. 
His eyes gleamed alertly in the firelight, 
and Sue noticed that the younger man 
hesitated, and then began, a little at a 
time, to retreat backward toward the 
door. There he paused, evidently gaining 
fresh confidence from the feeling that re- 
inforcements were not far off. 

“Tf you try anything crooked with me,” 
he shouted in a sudden passion of fury 
that shook his whole body, at the same 
time feeling cautiously with one hand for 
the door knob behind him, “T’ll get you 
if | have to turn state’s evidence to do it.” 

The dark man made a sudden leap, and 
the next moment the candles on the man- 
tel were extinguished and the room 
plunged into a dim dusk, lighted only by 
the fire, dying down now for want of fresh 
fuel, and the single candle on the table 
near the wall. 


A HAND fell gently on Sue’s trembling 
shoulder, and Tommy’s voice spoke 
in her ear. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he whispered. 
“This way, before they light up again, 
and quick!” 

There was noise enough in the room be- 
hind them to drown any creaking of 
boards their footsteps might make in the 
passage. ‘Two shadowy figures were roll- 
ing on the uncarpeted floor in what 
sounded like a death struggle. There were 
grunts, muttered curses, the spasmodic 
intake of labored breathing, and a sharp 
cry. Then, for a long second, silence, and 
after that a burst of hurrying feet coming 
on a run from the back of the house. 

Tommy slipped his arm under Sue’s and 
urged her forward, half lifting her off the 
ground in his eagerness. 

“Now,” he said, and pushed her into 
the bedroom she had occupied earlier in 
the night. “Button your coat, while I 
open the window.” 

She crossed the room to stand beside 
him, pulling the gray toque over her ears 
and buttoning the coat about her throat. 

“I’m ready,” she said in a steady little 
voice. 

A wild gust of wind-driven rain lashed 
in at the opening, drenching their faces 
with a cold spray. 
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When he had made the launch fast, Tommy pointed toward the winding road 


“H-how are we going to leave the 
island?” Tommy heard her whisper, 
shrinking away involuntarily from the 
window. 

“T’m expecting to find a boat down by 
the dock steps,” he returned, lifting a long 
leg up to straddle the sill as he spoke. 
“The one they must have come in, you 
know. It’s ouronly chance.” He lowered 
himself carefully over the ledge, fecling 
for the ground with his feet, and dropped 
suddenly out of sight. 

She stifled a little shriek, and imme- 
diately gave a great sigh of relief when 
his head appeared again level with the sill. 

“Climb up now,” he commanded. “I 
won’t let you drop. It’s higher here than 
I had expected. Ready—Yes, you’re 
game, all right, Sue Landen!” 

They stood side by side, knee deep in 
half melted snow and mud, and got their 
breath back, pantingly. 

About fifty feet away they could hear 
the plash of waves on the lake, blown by 
the wind against the dock piles, and took 
their direction from the sound, for in th: 
blackness about them neither could make 
out the outlines of the other’s form, stand- 
ing close enough to touch shoulders. 

“Try not to lose your footing,” Tommy 
cautioned, as they started. “I don’t dare 
to use the flash for fear somebody has been 





left on watch. However, I doubt that on 
such a night.” 

Sue slipped her fingers through his arm, 
and held on with a tense grip. 

“If there is—a boat,” she said in a low 
voice, pu ling him down nearer her lips, 
her grasp on his arm tightening nervously, 
“what are we going to do about running 
into floating ice, there must be lots of it 
still in the lake?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s pretty well broken up,” 
he said lightly. “It’s raining hard enough 
for almost anything.” 

“Here’s the dock at last,” she breathed 
tharkfully, as her foot struck the slippery 
bareness of planks. 

They felt their way over it, their fingers 
trailing along the wooden railing at either 
side for guidance. It was Tommy who 
found the steps first, and put out his hand 
to check the girl. 

A moment later his voice reached her 
in a jubilant whisper. 

“The boat,” he said. ‘fA launch, and 
no one in it. Come down here—carefully, 
the steps are awash. Now give me your 
hand.” 

“The rope—let me cut it while you’re 
starting the engine,” Sue said, unexpect- 
edly. “Hand me your knife.” 

He passed it over without question, but 
his fingers closed hard, for a moment, on 
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her cold ones. He left her bent over the 
rope and went aft to the engine. For- 
tunately he had had some experience with 
gasoline launches, and after a few seconds 
of feeling about in the darkness, he began 
to get his bearings. He was just preparing 
to go forward again when he heard Sue 
scream, and simultaneously the launch 
swung clear of the dock, and out into the 
lake. 

There was a thud of some heavy, soft 
object hitting the dock planks. 

“Help me push her off farther,” Sue was 
sh outing frantically, careless of caut ion 
now. “He’s trying io jump on board.” 

Who “he” might be Tommy did. not 
stop to conjecture. The engine had given 
its first feeble chug under his fingers, and 
he dared not leave i it. 


“Lie down, Sue,” he commanded 


strident tones that must have been 
audible half across the lake. ‘“‘We’re 
moving.’ 


There succeeded a long breath of sus- 
pense, and then the nose of the little craft 
turned in obedience to the rudder lines, 
and headed bravely out into the black- 
ness ahead. 

An oath answered Tommy’s cry of 
triumph, and the darkness was split in 


what's it all about? 


two suddenly by a red spurt of flame and 
a report. The shot was followed by a 
second and a third, all of which went wild. 
The launch forged steadily onward and 
T ommy, straining his ears for some sound 
of Sue’s whereabouts and hearing none, 
began to have a horrible fear that some- 
thing had happened in the boat. Leaving 
the rudder to take care of itself, he crept 
forward on hands and knees, and fell over 
something soft and inert on the floor 
near the bow. 

“Sue,” he gasped, in panic. “Sue, did 
he hit you?’ 

A litcle laugh replied, shaky but in- 
domitably gay. 

“He can't shoot at all,” she said with 
decision. “Only you told me to lie down, 
Tommy, and I did.” Neither realized 
that it was suddenly quite natural to use 
the other’s first name though their ac- 
quaintance dated back no farther than 
twelve hours. Sue’s hands stole out 
gropingly and found his. She moved a 
little, to bring her head against his arm, 
and pressed her face nervously into the 
wet coat-sleeve with a sigh of relief. 

“T was scared blue,” she confessed. 
“Where are we going, and oh, Tommy, 
Who are those men, 





A blight stir at the farther end of the room drew Sue's startled gaze. The room was not empty 
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and what were they doing in that house? 
The big dark one had money—wads of it, 
brand new bills. That’s what they quar- 
reled over, you know—or didn’t you come 
in time to see?” 

“Don’t ask me,’ Tommy returned 
wearily. “It’s too many for yours truly, 
It’s like a night at the movies; my head’s 
going round when I try to figure any setise 
out of the whole blamed situation. Of 
course they’re crooks of some kind, but 
why or how—no, I give itup. And mean- 
while, I guess they’re prisoners on tie 
island, instead of us. I don’t believe 
there’s another boat.” 

“Hadn’t you better get back to the 
steering things?” Sue asked hesitant y 
after they had sat in silence for a time, 

“because I’m going back with you iff y 
do. I’m not usually a coward, but I can 
stand any more tonight unless I can fe 
somebody near me.” 

“Come along, then. Hold on to my 
coat and crawl after me, only mind yeu 
don’t tangle your skirts up in the m:- 
chinery,” Tommy said briefly, and added 
half under his breath, “You poor kid!” 

“Do you know what I believe?” sl 
asked thoughtfully, when they were se'- 
tled in their new positions. “I think that 
man was trying to do exactly what we dic; 
steal the boat and steal a march on his 
confederates at the same time. He had 
all that money in his pockets, you r- 
member. I guess he was as scared as [ 
was to find some one else in the boat. 
What are you doing now?” she endec, 
with a quick return of anxiety. 

“Shutting off the engine. We’d better 
drift till it’s light, or we may find ourselves 
running into something—cther islands, or 
a rock, or the shore. I’ve been feeling 
about and there’s an old tarpaulin under 
the seat next to me. If I throw it Over 
you, will you try to go to sleep? 

“Pull it over us both,” Sue said. ‘We'll 
make a little tent of it, to keep the worst 
of the down-pour off. Listen, Tommy! ie 
She clutched his arm. ‘“They’re doing 
some more shooting back there on the 
island.” 

“T told you it was a movie,” Tommy 
said excitedly. ‘Probably the others 
have found out what our friend on the 
dock was up to, and are resenting it. 
Glory, what a night, girl!” 

And then they began to laugh, help- 
lessly, hysterically, their heads close to- 
gether under the sheltering tarpaulin. 

“Tt’s—oh, Tommy, it ’s—funny,” the 
girl gasped. “Maybe we’re going to wake 
up after a while, back on the train, and 
find it never happened.” 

“There’s one thing I don’t want not to 
have happened,” Tommy said, in an odd 
“Back on the train I didn’t know 


ts a 


. 
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voice. 
you.” 
“Oh-h,” she said indistinctly, and they 


both lapsed i into silence. 


O more sounds came from the direc- 
tion of the island, but once, just be- 
fore day broke, they thought they heard 
another boat moving near them on the 
lake. However, if there were a craft of 
any sort abroad in the darkness, it passed 
them and went about business of its own 
without haiiing them or being hailed. 
With the first faint glimmer of dawn in 
the east, they took eager bearings of their 
position. It was still raining, but they 
could make out the low line of the shore 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ry VHE Bennetts had had their order 
© in with their Seattle dealer six 
months before they could obtain 
delivery of their favorite type of 
car. [hen their long, if impatient, wait 
was rewarded, and their happiness knew 
no bounds. A few days later Mrs. Ben- 
net: left the car parked near Times Square 
while she went about on foot, shopping. 
As she stepped out of it a feeling of un- 
easicss over the safety of her brand-new 
treasure was dispelled by the sight of a 
policeman standing at the corner a few 
yards distant. 

She disappeared through the door of 
one of the big mercantile establishments 
nearby. A moment later a well-dressed 
man walked briskly along the row of auto- 
mobiles in which Mrs. Bennett’s car 
stood, glancing at each one sharply as 
though seeking to identify his own. He 
stepped into Mrs.’ Bennett’s car and 
started the engine. 

As he began to back he found that the 
position of the car behind him allowed 
him a few inches less space than he 
needed. He made a move to get out of 
the car, but the policeman came hurrying 
over to him. 

“Wait a minute,” the policeman said. 
“This just needs to be shoved over a 
little.” 

He pushed with a pair of strong helping 
hands against the radiator of the ob- 
structing car, and moved it out of the 
way. The driver thanked him, turned 
again to the wheel, skilfully backed out, 
and was off in the traffic. The Bennetts’ 
new car had been stolen. 


Why the Police are Helpless 


_ This incident is not intended to give the 
Impression that automobile thieves are 
customarily aided even to this extent by 
the police. Its purpose is to emphasize 
one of the features that help to make 
auromobile stealing, today, the least risky 
an:1 the most profitable of all the major 
crininal operations. 

here is no other crime on the criminal 
calendar before which the police are so 
he:pless. Other criminals, even though at 
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How They Track the 
Motor Thief Who 
Eludes the Police 


By Harold J. FitzGerald 


Author of: Set a Thief to Catch Himself 


times they are able to baffle the police, 
fight in general a losing fight against the 
officers of the law. But against the auto 
thief the police are lucky if they win an 
occasional skirmish. Captain Duncan 
Matheson, head of the San Francisco De- 
‘tective Bureau, told the members of that 
city’s Bar Association recently that in its 
efforts to put down auto stealing his de- 
partment was only marking time. This is 
admittedly true of police departments 
throughout the country. 

This is not because of inefficiency. It is 
partly because in the nature of the case 
circumstances favor the auto thief as they 
favor no other criminal. In order to steal 
fifteen dollars in currency or in valuables, 
a thief ordinarily must break into some 
one’s premises; he is an object of immedi- 
ate suspicion if he is seen; and if he is not 
seen he risks betraying himself by his 
method of theft.* But in order to steal a 
fifteen hundred dollar automobile he need 
only step into the car and let in the clutch. 
Safety devices annoy him sometimes; but 
for every safety device made there are 
scores of auto thieves who know how to 
circumvent it easily and quickly. Then 
the automobile supplies the thief not only 
with his loot, but with an ideal means of 
rapid escape. Once he has the machine 
round the corner, there is no tracing him. 
Aside from the license plates, one car, as 
far as any verbal description may go as to 
its outward appearance, is as like multi- 
tudes of others of the same make as the 
two peas so often referred to are said to be 
like one another; and nothing is easier 
than to effect a quick change of license 
plates. Moreover, the police department 
to which the complaint of loss is made has 
not the jurisdiction nor the facilities to 
search in the only region where a stolen 
automobile is likely to be found—some 
other cities perhaps hundreds of miles 
away; and the police in those other cities 
are too busy working on local complaints 
to spend their time seeking automobiles 
stolen from alien taxpayers. These are 
some of the reasons why the police have 


*See article ‘Set a Thief to Catch Himself” in 
Sunset Maaazine, November, 1919. 
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been forced to confess themselves helpless 
against the rising tide of auto theft. 

And there is no other crime on the 
criminal calendar which so directly hits 
the great body of the American people. 
The home that burglars would shun may 
yet harbor a flivver in a tiny garage. The 
man who could not otherwise be robbed of 
fifteen hundred dollars all in one piece un- 
less some one carted away his house, may 
have a fifteen hundred dollar car whisked 
away from the main corner in town while 
he is buying a cigar. 

It helps, but by no means solves his 
problem, to be insured against theft. In 
the first place, no company will insure a 
car for more than eighty per cent of its 
original value; which means that the own- 
er stands to lose at least two hundred 
dollars for every thousand of the car’s 
cost. The longer the car has been used, 
the greater becomes this gap between its 
replacement cost and the amount the 
owner can get in insurance. Furthermore, 
every insurance company reserves the 
right to suspend payment of a theft claim 
for sixty days, pending the possible re- 
covery of the car. Even with the money 
paid over at the end of that time, there 
are few cars that can be delivered at once. 
And it is always an inconvenient, .and 
often a serious matter for a family to be 
suddenly deprived indefinitely of a car 
upon which it has come to rely. 


Some Astonishing Figures 


The ease with which cars may be stolen, 
the difficulties surrounding the tracing 
and recovery of them, and the relatively 
large financial returns of a single theft 
have had the natural result of sending t+~ 
number of auto thefts soaring by leaps 
and bounds. The public in general is woe- 
fully ignorant of the tremendous scope 
and prevalence of this evil. Among 
crimes it is in a class by itself with refer- 
ence to the number of occurrences and the 
financial loss. During the year 1919, in 
twelve of the largest cities of the West, 
9054 automobiles were stolen, their aggre- 

ate value approaching ten million dollars. 
| sa they are, city by city: Los Angeles, 
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1689; Seattle, 1671; Portland, 1528; San 
Francisco, 1354; Oakland, 760; Salt Lake 
City, 739; ‘Lacoma, 383; Spokane, 303; 
Fresno, 264;‘San Diego, 230; San Jose, 96; 
Stockton, 37. The total for the entire 
West is estimated at 10,000. 

But if the average man has little notion 
of the seriousness of the menace that 
hangs constantly over his automobile, and 
of the inability of the police to curb it, he 
has even less notion of the tremendous 
force that has taken the place of the police 
to work against this menace and in his 
behalf. 

Consider this: Of the 10,000 automo- 
biles stolen last year in the West, toward 
the recovery of which the police confessed 
themselves virtually helpless, all but 750 
have been returned to their owners! 

Let us go back a little. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of auto thefts, and 
the inability of the police to deal with the 
problem, injured, more than any other 
element of the nation, the insurance com- 
panies. They saw that as things were 
going there could be only one of two pos- 
sible outcomes. Either insurance rates 
would have to be advanced to a point 
where they would become prohibitive to 
all but the very rich, leaving only a small 
amount of business for the scores of com- 
panies to scramble over; or else the pay- 
ment of theft losses would bankrupt the 
companies. Either of these possibilities 
was to be avoided at all costs. 

So the companies took the business of 
combatting auto thieves into their own 
hands. The result was the establishment 
of a Theft Bureau, maintained jointly by 
the eighty-five board insurance companies 
handling theft policies. This Bureau is 
nation-wide;* and it is the only organiza- 
tion of such magnitude in history, or in 
any part of the world, devoted exclusivel 
to combatting one form of crime. It 
works entirely behind the scenes—so 


*The organization is divided into five branches. 
The branch responsible for the recovery of thou- 
sands of Western-owned automobiles last year is 
called the Theft Bureau of the Pacific Coast Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference. It is headed by 
Chief Investigator B. W. McCay. 
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much so that not one automobile owner in 
a hundred has ever heard of it. Yet, vir- 
tually, it is only because of its work that 
the automobile owner finds his car waiting 
for him where he left it parked in a public 
thoroughfare. 

In one sense the Theft Bureau is, of 
course, a private institution, since it is 
maintained not by public funds but.by a 
group of private enterprises. But in an- 
other, and a more real, sense—from the 
standpoint of its scope and its results—it 
is public in character. Its purpose is not 
only to recover stolen automobiles, but to 
prevent thefts of automobiles. Even 
though your car, for instance, is not in- 
sured, the man who steals it is a menace to 
insured cars, for the auto thief is usually a 
professional; to recover your car may lead 
to his capture and save other-cars. Every 
capture of a thief makes the business of 
stealing autos a little more risky and dis- 
courages other thefts. So the Bureau’s 
policy is to recover, not insured autos, but 
autos. 


Every Automobile Owner Affected 


If you are an automobile owner, or a 
member of the family of one, you have a 
very direct interest in the Bureau’s work, 
in its successes and failures. For its fail- 
ures are your personal losses; its successes 
mean money in your pocket—the money, 
at least, that you do not have to pay in 
higher insurance premiums—and he 
dom, to the extent that you are free from 
the annoyance of having your car stolen. 
It is the methods the Bureau uses to com- 
bat auto thieves that stand between your 
car and the growing menace of this easiest 
and most profitable of crimes. Inciden- 
tally, there is a good deal that you can do 
to help or hinder it in its work. 

In illustration of one of the Theft Bu- 
reau’s methods might be cited the case of 
the Bennetts’ car, for it was returned to 
them by the Bureau inside of a month. 
But the principle employed is the im- 
portant thing here; and this may be 
shown more clearly, perhaps, in the case 
of another auto which also was stolen in 
Seattle. 

This machine was driven 
to Los Angeles and sold to a 
dealer in used: cars, who 
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asked no embarrassing questions, and 
paid a considerable sum of money over to 
the thief. Unchanged in appearance or in 
license plates, it stood in the dealer 
garage bi more than a month, exposed to 
full view, even inviting inspection; , 
policeman .on his beat passed the door 
constantly, and could not help seeing the 
car when he glanced inside; occasionally 
it was taken out on the public streets for 
demonstration purposes. In all that time 
it was never suspected, by any one except 
the dealer, of being a stolen car. 

One day there came into the garage an 
Arizona rancher. ‘He bought the car and 
took it to his ranch, which was twenty 
miles from the nearest town, and that q 
small one, where there were no metro- 

olitan police, and where no news of cars 
oe in Seattle or even in Phoenix ever 
penetrated. And there the Theft Bureau 
went unerringly to the car, identified it, 
and returned it to its owner. 

How? 

In an obscure place inside the car was 
its factory number—a serial number 
which is placed upon every car that a fac- 
tory issues, in order to identify it in the 
factory records. When the owner of the 
car up in Seattle had taken out his insur- 
ance policy, the insurance company had 
required him to give this factory number, 
among other information, to identify his 
car. Now it was impossible for the Theft 
Bureau, or any other agency, to go about 
examining the factory numbers of enough 
cars to find any large number of stolen 
ones; if Hercules had ever accomplished 
such a task his other feats would have 
been forgotten. Yet it was by this hidden 
factory number that the car was dis 
covered by the Theft Bureau. 

The Arizona rancher, after buying the 
car, had to register it with his state motor 
vehicle department. Among the data 


which he was required to give that depart- 7 
ment was his car’s factory number. | 


There was an investigator examining 
regularly the daily lists of cars registered 
with the Arizona motor vehicle depart- 
ment. Presently to this investigator came 
the record of the Arizona rancher’s regis- 
tration, showing the factory number of 
the car; and he saw that it was the same 
as one of those reported missing. After 
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The innocent buyer, an Arizona rancher, took the car to his ranch, twenty miles from the nearest town. 





But there the “auto bloodhound” 


went unerringly, identified the car and returned it to its rightful owner 


that it was an easy matter to obtain the 
rancher’s name and address from the 
motor vehicle department, inspect and 
identify the car, and effect its restoration. 

Of course, the Arizona rancher told the 
Theft Bureau representative who it was 
that had sold him the car. The dealer in 
Los Angeles, and his garage, were sub- 
jected to a searching investigation. This 
revealed that a large number of the cars in 
his place had been stolen, and evidence 
was obtained that the dealer had know- 
ingly handled them as stolen goods. The 
cars were traced back to their owners, and 
returned, and the dealer was sent to prison. 

So many dealers handling stolen cars 
have suffered this same fate, having a 
profitable business ruined and spending 
several years in jail because of the secrets 
that are revealed when the innocent pur- 
chaser re-registers his car, that many of 
them have adopted a custom which makes 
it impossible for the cars to be traced in 
this way. 


Out of One Trap Into Another 


For instance, a car was stolen in Ash- 
land, Oregon, recently, and driven by the 
thief to Portland, where it was sold to a 
dealer handling stolen cars. The factory 
number of the car, let us assume, was 
240,965. The Portland dealer, before sell- 
ing the car, registered it himself with the 
motor vehicle department at Salem; but 
he gave the factory number as 306,297. 
This number, of course, meant nothing to 
the Theft Bureau. Then he had a new 
number plate made, bearing the false fac- 
tory number, and substituted it for the 
true one. Then the innocent purchaser 
who next registered the car used this same 
fa'se number; consequently, the Theft Bu- 
reau was unable to tell from the motor 
vehicle department’s records that it was a 
stolen car. 


But, although the auto thief or crooked 
auto dealer may thus cleverly and success- 
fully elude this trap of the Theft Bureau, 
he stands grave danger of escaping it only 
to step into another one. The car stolen 
in Ashland is an example. The man who 
bought this car immediately followed the 
customary course and insured it against 
fire, theft, collision, property damage and 
liability. One day while driving along 
Morrison street in Portland he suffered 
one of those minor accidents which are al- 
most certain to happen in the life of every 
car: he crushed the fender of a car ahead 
of him. 

He presented the other auto owner’s 
damage claim to his insurance company 
for payment under his policy’s liability 
clause. The insurance company took the 
usual precautions against the payment of 
a false claim; among other things, its ad- 
justzr made a minute examination of the 
identifying features of the policy-holder’s 
car to make sure that it was the identical 
car that his company had insured under 
that policy. 

Now it is no trick for a skilled mechanic 
to make a factory number which will look 
to the casual or the inexperienced glance 
exactly as though it belonged on the car; 
but it is a different thing to make one that 
will stand every test that a crafty investi- 
gator may apply. The pitfalls are differ- 
ent for different makes of cars, but an 
example will suffice. On several makes of 
cars the factory numbers are stamped 
into castings, which are leveled off by a 
milling machine that simultaneously 
levels off a nearby part of the engine cast- 
ing. But when the new, false number is 
made, it must be leveled off by itself; and 
no matter how accurate the measure- 
ments are, a more accurate measurement 
will disclose the fact that the two pieces of 
work were not done as one process. That 


is what the insurance adjuster found in 
the Ashland car, and he knew at once that 
something was wrong. The Theft Bu- 
reau, on being summoned, was able to dis- 
cover, by other identifying features too 
numerous for any auto thief to be able to 
change them all, that the car was the one 
reported stolen in Ashland. Their investi- 
gation led them directly back to the 
crooked Portland dealer. 


How the Honest Dealer Suffers 


But the career of a stolen car often in- 
volves honest dealers as well as dishonest 
ones. An auto thief, after re-registering a 
car to prevent its being identified, may 
se | it to some used-car dealer as a legiti- 
mate used car, posing as the owner. 
When the car is later found to be stolen, 
and is traced back to the dealer, he is 
compelled to make good the purchase 
price to the innocent buyer. _ Few persons 
suspect how heavy dealers’ losses run in 
this connection. One dealer in Oakland, 
California, has lost in this way during the 
past year alone more than $6000. Conse- 
quently, an honest dealer has a strong 
incentive to prevent any stolen cars from 
passing through his hands. 

The result of this situation is that he 
performs an invaluable service to the Theft 
Bureau. A man, for instance, drives into 
his garage and offers him a car for sale. 
In the past the dealer would usually have 
contented himself with examining the car 
merely from the standpoint of the amount 
he could expect to realize on it. But to- 
day, with the majority of dealers harbor- 
ing rankling memories of one or more 
stolen cars for which they have had to 
pay, it is different. He will make a caretul 
inspection of the identifying numbers 
inside the car; he has in most cases 
trained himself to expertness in detecting 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Running a Town Like a Home 


The Lady Government of Umatilla Gis Olean 


P in the Northeast corner of 
Oregon there is a big round 
stove with cheeks as red as 
Kris Kringle’s that should go 
down as historic in suffragist history. It 
occupies almost the exact center of the 
depot, which in turn occupies almost the 
exact center of Umatilla. And Umatilla, as 
hundreds of thousands of good folks know, 
is the first incorporated city in America to 
experience simon pure municipal adminis- 
tration applied by women exclusively. 
But wiere does the stove ‘come in? 
Where indeed? Were it not for that 
stove, perchance there never would have 
been a mayoress, a ladies’ council, 
a recorderess, a treasureress, and 
a municipal judge-ess. 
For it was round that stove 
that the plot was laid which re- 
sulted in a clean scoop—an elec- 
tion that triumphantly carried the 
women into complete power and 
put every male out of city jobs. 
And as for the plot’s hatching and 
the identity of those concerned— 
here goes for the truth and let the 
chips fall where they may! 
Three years ago metropolitan 
dailies all over the country gave 
front page display to the city elec- 
tion of Umatilla. Magazine arti- 
cles appeared in which the superior 
strategy of the municipality’s 
tea-drinking contingent was much 
praised and the men folks com- 
miseratingly smiled upon. For, 
went the tale, the women had 
quietly gathered their strength 
and did what no group of women 
had yet been known to do: 
moved secretly—and through 
their surprise attack, elected a full 
ticket—mayor, council, city re- 
corder and treasurer. The men 
were utterly routed. 


The Real Facts 


It was a mighty good yarn and 
one which undoubtedly amused 
hundreds of thousands of people 
and caused no end of comment 
and prophecy. Only one element 
was lacking—Truth! And in tell- 
ing exactly what has happened during 
these last three years of feminine rule let 
pallid Truth’s clear voice be heard. 

The women who first captured Uma- 
tilla’s city government were the most sur- 
prised lot of housewives who ever deliv- 
ered curtain lectures. They didn’t know 
they were going to be nominated; neither 
did they know that they were candidates 
until the husbands they had defeated for 
the several offices grinningly conveyed the 
news of their election. Just who was re- 
sponsible for Umatilla’s sudden elevation 
into eminence can not be ascertained. 
The “Boys” are inclined to lay the re- 
sponsibility to the old stove in the circle 


to the 50-50 Plan 
By Fred W. Vincent 


of whose friendly glow they hatched their 
feil conspiracy. 

Today, Umatilla is a railroad town. 
Yesterday, it was the trading center for a 
vast territory when Indian wars and pony 
express were in fashion and law was made 
by noose and shooting irons. Times had 
not been going well in Umatilla “for well 
nigh on to forty years,” to quote the old- 
est inhabitant. The night the boys 
gathered round the stove, as was their 


Mrs. Laura Jane Starcher, the first lady mayor of Umatilla, 
succeeded her husband in office and presided over an 


all-woman government. She has been followed 
by two other successful mayoresses 


custom, waiting for number 17 to come in 
and 42 to whistle at the bridge, the 
scheme was hatched. The old town was 
in debt, badly in debt. It was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, in fact. Its street 
lights had been turned off, one by one, 
because the city could not pay its bills. It 
had just installed a water system and the 
city dads felt that the municipality would 
be unable to meet the interest on these 
obligations. Indeed, it looked as though 
Umatilla as a corporate entity was due 
for a long, hard fall and the resultant 
“sickening thud.” Its course was about 
run and the only thing remaining to do 
was to write the epitaph, disincorporate, 


and turn it back to the county, 

Out of this came inspiration. Why 

not let the girls do it? The cry for 

Woman’s Rights was then at its 

height. Oregon had, a short time since, 

— them the privilege of scratching 

ittle x’s on the ballot just like tver 

brothers. To think was to act. ‘he 

mayor immediately placed his wife in 

secret nomination, and members of che 

council wished the same sort of luck on 

their wives. This was to bea rare good 
joke on feminism. 

Election day rolled round as elect on 

days have a habit of doing. As planned, 

the mayor, the council and all -he 

men folks who were in on che 

secret wrote in and elected a 

“lady” government. The then 

mayor was overwhelmingly de- 

feated by his own wife, and so on 

down the line. When news edi- 

tors of the big dailies got the «ip 

they fell all over themselves order- 


ing stories, and Umatilla corre- 7 
spondents were there with hot § 
They served it properiy. | 


stuff. 
They didn’t overlook a bet in 


telling how the women had wal- ‘ 
loped the men one straight be- § 


tween the eyes. 

And they did! 

Umatilla did not go back to the 
county. Its water bonds are 
being met, and easily. Its street 
lights are burning. Its streets 
are being improved, and a little 
park soon will cover the vacant 
spot where once stood the city jail. 


Local Prison Re form 


Umatilla hasn’t had a jail for 
two years! But be not too hasty 
in concluding that maternal gen- 
tleness put the “cooler” out of 
business. The women didn’t do 


it. It was — jackets. Af 
; etween the walls of | 
the bastile and made it entirely § 


colony lived 


too hot for enforced human habi- 
tation. Besides, it was a very 
uncomfortable little place with 
one 
at the top, an aperture so small 
that a rotund prisoner got stuck trying to 
escape. He had to yell for help until 
sympathetic citizens summoned the som- 
nolent town marshal, who rescued the 
hapless one. After that some one, possibly 
a believer in safety first or a member of a 
prison reform society, ended the prison’s 
earthly career by introducing it to a red- 
headed match with a fiery disposition. 
But, after all, the ““Skookum house” 
has not been found particularly necessary 
for the reason that Umatilla’s “recorder- 
ess” evolved a simple and telling method 
of dispensing justice that, in so far as con- 
cerns Umatilla, has been efficient anc 
effectual. Mrs. Cherry, who is botl 
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Mr 


tella Paulu. the present mayor. 


re’ r and police judge, is the mother of 
se well-grown children. She follows 
th ternal and time-honored methods 
of ishment. In handling a drunk, and 
the, still show up occasionally even in 
bone dry territory, she simply hires a 
hore! room and immolates the prisoner 
unci! he sobers up and pays up. For 
wanderers arrested in transit, so to speak, 
she tells the railroad boys to put them on 
the frst freight out of town. In case of 
serious offense, there is a sturdy jail just 
45 tiles away at that famous Roundup 
town of Pendleton. All of which is very 
convenient and economical. And be it 
known that economy is the secret that has 
saved Umatilla from bankruptcy and has 
made petticoat government so popular in 
Umatilla that there is hardly a man in the 
city who would not have more of it. 


The first all-woman council of Umatilla. Oregon. 


bad government. 


Running a Town Like a Home: 


She declares 
that «very really successful home is on the 50-50 
basis and that a town, being nothing else than a 
fan ona large scale, should be run on the same plan 


For proof, look to the rec- 
ords. Three women have 
served successively as mayor. 
The first council was made 
up of women, excepting for 
two male holdovers. Women 
have served continuously as 
treasurer and recorder. Dur- 
ing this period the community 
regained solvency. ‘Why, 
they aint done a danged thing 
but be stingy for three years!” 
exclaimed an ex-barkeep, re- 
formed by the dry law into 
a useful sarsaparilla dispenser. 
“But,” he added fiercely, 
“you can bet your last bottle 
of red-eye that they have 
made good. We like our lady 
government.” This coming 
as it did from a man at whose 
thirst emporium once cruised 
huge schooners over well 
worn bars should be taken at 
full value. 

But with the true contrari- 
ness of their sex, the ladies in 
question are thumbs down on 
feminism. They want no 
more of it. As_ practical 
housekeepers, home-makers 
and mothers they look upon 
government as they look upon home, and 
declare it should be a 50-50 affair. By 
their own election they have sought 
counsel of their men folks during the last 
year and have chosen men to fill vacancies 
on the council. Mrs. Stella Paulu, 
mayoress, who was elected without her 
knowledge while absent from Umatilla, 
goes so far as to assert that men should 
head any city government. In this she is 
backed up by council women and by her 
chief lieutenant, Mrs. Cherry, who, when 
it came to practical politics, showed that 
women are as shrewd as men. 


Direct Action 


Here, for example, is how Umatilla’s 
women handle political adversaries. 
There was one man, a member of the 
council, who took not kindly to rule by 
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maternal police government. 
to his room and keeps him there until he is a good boy 


Fred W. Vincent 


Mrs. Bertha Cherry, recorder and police judge. She 


is the mother of grown children and she maintains a 


She sends an offender 


womankind. His signal weakness was a 
hot temper. He is on the council no more. 
One night one of his pet enemies showed 
up at council meeting and from the floor 
opposed a measure fathered by the 
councilman. The city dad decided to 
settle the difficulty by direct action. He 
nimbly leaped the table and binged his 
fellow citizen in the eye. Umatilla’s “lady 
government’ immediately placed him 
under arrest, and when he was brought be- 
fore the bar of Justice, Mrs. Cherry, police 
judge, thus pronounced sentence: “You 
are guilty, and I am going to fine you five 
dollars if you resign and more if you 
don’t.” He resigned. 

It was by such direct methods that the 
women have gotten away with the job of 
being city mothers. When they woke up 

(Continued on page 60) 
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They were elected by a secret write-in campaign of the men, who “passed the buck” of a 
For three years the women have made it a good government. Nevertheless, they do not believe in petticoat rule 
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The Pathetic fii istory of Five Good Resolutions 


— Woes tH} 


N my early youth I always used to 
associate the arrival of the New Year 
with the stomach-ache. That was 
undoubtedly the result of the perni- 
cious custom then in vogue of making 
calls. Not that I ever made any myself; 
I was too young for that. But other 
people used to make them on my older 
sisters, and my sisters, in anticipation of a 
larger number of callers than ever came, 
were accustomed to load up with more 
ice-cream, cake, and other delicacies than 
they knew what to do with—and in the 
emergency I was always called in. 

As I became older I began to associate 
the New Year with a headache. Often I 
would stay in bed all day long and suffer 
with one. And if I did get up and move 
round the house to vary the monotony it 
invariably happened that my eye would 
fall on the new calendar, and I would note 
with a start that the figure 1 denoting the 
first day of the year always looked bright 
red to me. I have never been able to 
explain the phenomenon. 

7 year, however, I seemed to have 
passed into a new epoch. I awoke on the 
first day of the year without the slightest 
trace of a headache. I passed my hand 
over my brow in surprise. Then it struck 
me that I might have gone back to my 
second childhood, and J ran my hand 
experimentally over my stomach. All 
was well in both places. For a time I lay 
there completely puzzled, after which I 
happened to remember the large calendar 
that had come in the mail from an insur- 
ance company a day or two before and 
had not yet been opened. I slipped 
quietly out of bed and went and got it. 


Starting the 
New Year Right 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 
Author of: Pooh! Pooh! etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


To my utter astonishment I found that 
the figure 1 on the first page was black— 
like all the rest of the figures. 

Then I decided to call the family. 
“Time to get up!” I shouted jovially. 

But she was in no jovial mood. 
“What’s the matter with you?” she 
asked. “‘What’s all the noise about?” 

“Why, this is New Year’s Day! You 
want to start the new year right, don’t 
you?” 

She rose up on her elbow and blinked at 
me. “I’ve been married to you more 
years than I want to admit,” she said, 

‘and I never before knew you to be out of 
bed on the first of January before noon, 
and on one or two occasions not before 
bedtime. Now please tell me what has 
come over you all of a sudden.” 

“Nothing,” I replied, duly chastened. 

“Very well, then, please don’t make so 
much noise. Get up and cook your own 
breakfast if you must; but please don’t 
mess the kitchen all up, and don’t set the 
house on fire when you light the oven.” 


A Good Start 


I dressed as quietly as possible and 
went out into the kitchen. It wasn’t 
much of a trick to get breakfast. The oat- 
meal and coffee had been prepared the 

night before and were on the back of the 
stove; the eggs had been laid and needed 
only to be dropped into boiling water; the 
rolls were ready ‘to be slipped into the 
oven for warming up. I didn’t mess up 
the kitchen to any extent, nor did I set the 
house on fire, although I did have an 
incipient explosion when I lighted the gas 
in the oven without first opening the door. 





I had never made a New Year's 
resolution in my life, but 
while waiting for the 
breakfast to cook I 
wrote down my list 


But in time I had everything going 
merrily. Then I sat down and put my 
feet on top of the kitchen table—a luxury 
that was not accustomed to—and 
glanced at the morning paper. 

The first thing that met my eye as I| 
opened the paper was something about 
New Year’s resolutions. Until that 
moment I had forgotten that there were 
such things; I had never made a New 
Year’s resolution in my life. But without 
the New Year’s calls and the New Year’s 
headaches what else was there to do? I 
took out my pencil and tore a page from 
my note-book, and while waiting for the 
breakfast to cook I wrote down: 


RESOLVED— 

That I will not lie to the family for 
a year; 

That J will not lose my temper for a 
year; 

That I will not smoke for a year; 

That I will not play cards for 
money for a year; 

That I will do a kind act for the 
family every day for a year. 


I might have gone on indefinitely if I 
had not smelled the aroma of coffee just 
as I was passing the fifth resolution. So I 
adjourned myself and got out my watch 
to time the eggs—when it popped sud- 
denly into my mind that I might make 
aed on one of my resolutions and do my 
kind act for the day by fixing up the 
family’s breakfast and eine it in so that 
she could eat it in bed. I therefore spread 
a tray for her, and if I do say it myself, it 
was no mean meal with which to break 
the fast on the first day of the year. 
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When I tapped on her door, tray in 
hand, a preoccupied and not entirely good- 
humored answer came from the inside. 

“What do you want now—?” 

“T have a little New Year’s surprise for 
you,” I replied as cheerfully = could, 
and opened the door and went in. 

When the family saw what I was bring- 
ing, her eyes grew large. ““What—break- 
fast!” she gasped. 

I nodded my head just a little bit 
uiltily; I had never done such a thing 
ince in my life and was more or less 
ashamed to be caught at it. Then IJ set 
down the tray and withdrew. 

“Where are you going?” she asked as I 
reached the door. 

“Oh, I thought I'd take a little walk, 
it’s such a fine bright morning,” I 
answered. “You don’t want to go along, 
I suppose?” 

She smiled luxuriously. ‘Not this 
morning!” she murmured. 


Too Good to Last 


I picked up my hat and stick and called 
the dog, and for the next two hours I 
rambled about the hills, stopping now and 
then to enjoy the view of the bay or the 
mountains, or to watch the dog scatter a 


flock of sparrows. I felt so good and so 
virtuous with my brand new resolutions 
all made and ready to be carried out. 


The New Year looked very bright and 
hopeful to me. I was glad to be alive and 


Starting the New Year Right: 


well, and so full of good intentions and 
bright ambitions. I wondered why I had 
never started the New Year this way 
before, and made up my mind that so long 
as I lived I should never fail to do so 
again. . 

Then I happened to think of my list of 
resolutions, and felt in my pockets for it— 
but was unable to find it. The thought 
that I might have left it lying on the 
kitchen table made me very uneasy, as I 
would not for the world have had the 
family see it. I at once turned toward 
home hoping to find her still in bed; but as 
I went in the door I saw that she was u 
and dressed and busy about the house. i 
wished her a happy New Year and went 
directly to the kitchen to look for the 
missing slip of paper. It was nowhere in 
sight. 

“What are you looking for?” asked the 
family from the doorway. 

“Why—’” I replied a little sheepishly, 
“why, Nios just looking round—” 

“But what did you expect to find under 
that double-boiler?” 

“The double-boiler?—Well—to tell the 
truth—I expected to find a—a black 
mark,” I said not untruthfully, although, 
strictly speaking, that was not what I had 
been looking for. 

“Then you were disappointed,” she 
suggested. 

“So far as the mark was concerned I 
was pleasantly surprised,” I said, and 
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The family had prepared a little surprise party—when I came home I found them all seated round the table waiting for me 
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took her by the arm and started her back 
toward the living-room. “Come in here 
and sit down and I’ll tell you about my 
walk.” 

I told her about it, and not until J saw 
her comfortably settled over a book did I 
go back to the kitchen to look for my 
missing list. But the kitchen was not at 
all in the condition in which I had left it 
when I had gone for my walk. The dishes 
had all been washed and everything put in 
order. And gradually the conclusion was 
forced upon me that the family must have 
picked up that paper and done something 
with it. Of course I realized that if she 
had read it I was going to be made un- 
merciful fun of, for there is nothing she 
enjoys so much as a chance to laugh at 
me—and a man who is trying to be good 
is always fair game for everybody. It 
was a pretty delicate situation, but I could 
see that the only thing for me to do was to 
take the bull by the horns. So I returned 
to the living-room. 


The Third Degree 


“Did you—did you happen to see a—a 
little slip of paper floating round the 
kitchen this morning when you were doing 
the work?” I managed to stammer out. 

“What sort of a slip of paper was it?” 
she asked, without showing any particular 
interest. 

My heart gave a bound. I felt sure 
that she would never have answered in so 
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listless a way if she had seen what was on 


it. Phe: rhe it was a—a page out of 


my note-book,” I explained eagerly. 

“Was there anything written on it?” 

“Oh, just—just some memoranda that 
I had jotted down—” 

She appeared to be racking her brain. 
“It seems to me that I did see a little 
piece of paper lying on the table, fow that 
you speak of it,” she said slowly. 

“We What did you do with it—?” 

She shook her head. “I wouldn’t want 
to say positively,” she answered, smiling, 
“‘but you know what [ usually do with the 
rubbish I pick up in the kitchen.” 

“You mean that you threw it in the 
waste bucket?” 

She nodded. “But there’s nothing in our 
waste bucket just now. The rubbish-man 
came this morning just as I was putting 
the things in it. But what was this 


Starting the New Year Right: 


“But why should you have lied to me 
about it?” 

I attempted to pass the affair off 
lightly. “Oh, I just did it to spare your 
feelings. I didn’t want you to think I was 
extravagant,” I said, and turned and 
went out of the room. 

She called something after me, but I 
pretended not to hear it and went into my 
den and shut the door. When she opened 
it a few moments later I was making a 
great show of being busy at the type- 
writer, but she stopped me. “There’s one 
thing more I want to ask you about,” she 
said. 

I looked up as unpleasantly as possible. 
“All right,” I said, “but please make it 
snappy. I’ve got work to do.” 

“Did you see Jeanette Gaily the last 
time she was in the city?” she asked, 
watching me narrowly. 


When the family saw what I was bringing, her eyes grew large. “Breakfast!” she gasped 


very important slip of paper you're 
intking so much ado about?” she asked 
unexpectedly. 

“Why—why, just something that I had 
written down—” 

“Oh!—Is that all?” 

I turned to leave the room, but she 
stopped me. 

“By the way,” she said, “you told me 
the other day that all you lost at the 
famous Christmas poker party was seven 
dollars. Is that true?” 

I swallowed hard. ‘‘Well, n—now 
since you s—speak of it I d—did lose a 
little more than that—” I stammered. 

“How much more?” 

“F—Forty dollars—” 

“Forty-seven in all?” 

I nodded guiltily and started along. 

“Oh, yes! Another thing—you told me 
you paid only ten dollars for your new 
velour hat—’ 

“Did I tell you that?” I asked with 
feigned surprise. 

“You certainly did. Now, how much 
did you pay for it?” 

“Why, you ought to know that a hat 
like that €an’t be bought for a cent less 
than twenty-five dollars,” I responded 


gruffly. 


“You asked me that once before,” I 
protested in a rather surly tone, hoping 
thus to evade the question. 

“Yes, and you told me you did not. 
Do you wish to make the same answer 
today?” 

I hesitated. Jeanette Gaily is an 
actress who comes from my town back 
east. I never knew her there, but you 
know how people who come from the same 
place are when they get away from home. 
She called me up the first time she came 
to the city, and teers the family down to 
call on her. The family didn’t care for 
Jeanette at all, and made me promise that 

would never have anything to do with 
her again. But of course I couldn’t bear 
to hurt the feelings of a girl from my old 
home town, and so when orks came to 
the city the next time, I slipped off on the 
quiet and took her to tea at the Palace— 
and then I had to lie out of it. There was 
absolutely no harm in what I had done, 
and yet | knew that I could never make 
the family understand. 

“Did you see her the last time she was 
in the city, or didn’t you?” she demanded. 

Up to this moment I had stood by my 
first resolution through thick and thin, 
but I could see very plainly that the time 
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had come when for the best interests of all 
concerned I would have to break it. 

“No—” I growled. “Now, please go 
away and let me get on with my work.” 

ithout another word she left the room 
and closed the door very softly behind 
her. But I-did not make a great dea! of 
progress with what I was writing; ny 
conscience was too busy. Here was the 
first day of the year not half gone, and yet 
I had broken one of my resolutions—znd 
when a resolution is once broken it is 
worse than as if it had never been made. 
The victim unconsciously tries to make up 
for lost time; and before the day was over 
I found myself lying to the family when 
there was no real necessity for it. It was 
all very sad, and I hated myself for it 
thoroughly. I don’t know what would 
have become of me if it had not been ‘or 
the other resolutions. They were the or ly 
thing that saved my self-respect, and [| 
repeatedly assured myself that I would 
keep every one of them without fail. I 
tried to forget about the broken one aiid 
concentrate all my strength on the othe s. 

Everything went smoothly during t ie 
rest of the day, and when I woke up te 
next morning my first thought was of t \e 
four remaining resolutions. Somehcw 
they gave me renewed faith in myself. I 
aroused the family and told her that it 
Was time to get up. 

“Oh, I don’t feel at all like getting up.” 
she sighed. “I wish it were yesterday.” 

“Why yesterday?” 

“Because yesterday you brought me my 
breakfast in bed—” 

“Yesterday never comes again,” [ 
reminded her—and yet, why shouldn’t [ 
bring her breakfast in to her if that was 
what she wanted? Why wasn’t that an 
easy way to dispose of my kind act early 
in the day? “Yesterday never comes 
again,” I repeated, “but if you really 
want your breakfast in bed, why, just this 
once ‘at bring it to you.” 


Dangerous Ground 


And forthwith I got up and went about 
the preparation of it. After I had taken 
it in to her I retired to my den and began 
my work. I was in a very good frame of 
mind and was getting along famously 
when she came and tapped on my door. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“IT want to come in and sweep your 
room; it’s terribly dirty,” she ie 

“But you can’t come in here now!’ I 
informed her none too amiably. “I’m 
right in the middle of a story—” 

“T can’t help that,” she said, beginning 
to sweep at the rug. “This is the only 
chance Pi have to sweep in here today, 
and I'll try not to disturb you—” 

“Try not to disturb me!” I cried. ‘Do 
you think I can work with you brandish- 
ing a broom and a dustcloth round my 
head? And besides, the dust would abso- 
lutely ruin the typewriter!” 

“Well, you needn’t be so cross about 
it,” she returned amiably. “I’ve simply 
got to do it, and do it now.” 

It always enrages me to have anybody 
tell me that I needn’t be cross—and to 
have it said amiably simply adds fuel to 
the fire. 

“But I tell you that I’m right in the 
middle of—” ° 

“Sh-h-h-h! she cautioned. “Not so 

loud—the neighbors will hear you!” 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A Change of Heart 


Drawn by Wi] James 


Swinging off his horse, the ranchman has just time for a shot, but for the good of the country he lets the buck go 
and turns his attention to their common enemy 
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EVEN thousand feet sky- 

ward in the mountains of 

New Mexico the scrubby 

but exceedingly usefu! 
pifion tree comes into forest 
prominence. For many years 
this dwarfish nut pine has sup- 
plied firewood, fence posts and 
stakes to thousands of dwellers 
on the plains and the desert. 
It has also offered a delicious 
nut to those who had the 
patience to crack its aay 
covering and get at the kernel. 
There are some years when the 
cones shed immense quantities 
of these tantalizingly small 
nuts. 

A casual comment at a din- 
ner table, and lo, the pion has 
been conquered. The hostess, 
Mrs. Fannie S. Spitz of Albu- 
querque, was impressed by the 
remark of one of her guests, a 
business man. 

“These nuts are as hard to 
sell as they are to crack,” he 
said. “Too bad. There’s a 
bigger crop than ever this year, 
and they are going to waste by 
the tens of thousands of 
pounds.” 

Mrs. Spitz was not an in- 
ventor, but she became inter- 
ested in the pinion problem. 





It was a hard nut to crack—the pinon. 


Interesting W esterners 


A Woman Who Found a Fortune in a Nutshell—A Messenger “Boy’’ Who at Sixty-five is a 
Speed-burner—A Man With a Thousand Plans for a Thousand Lads—The 
Imfresario of a Canary Troufe—A Painter of Desert Distinction 


Spitz tried it for two years. Then, presto, 


her invention turned the trick 


Mrs. Fannie S. 
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V W. CLOUGH, sixty-five 
e years old, is Seattle’s 
speediest messenger “boy.” 
With the aid of two auto 
mobiles, which he owns, he 
is able to deliver messages in 
record time. 

Clough once owned a farm 
near Rock Island,  Illincis. 
Twenty-two years ago he 
thought he would retire and 
wait for the Grim Reape:’s 
call, but the waiting grew 
monotonous and he came West. 
He was elected justice of the 
peace at Brewster, Washing- 
ton, went into horticulture, 
sold out again, retired and once 
more prepared to settle down. 

“But I’m too full of pep to 
be idle,” he said recently. 
“The older I grow the healthier 
I become. I just have to be 
busy. I can hold my own with 
any of them. Delivering mes- 
sages is play for me. I would 
be riding round in my auto- 
mobiles, anyway, viewing the 
beautiful scenery, so I thought 
I might as well be delivering 
messages. 

“T believe motor car drivers 
are too careless. I drive my 
cars so as to avoid disturbing 
or injuring even the pigeons in 








She continued to think about 

it for six months, telling no one but her 
husband, another business man. Then 
one morning she awoke with an idea! The 
source of the idea was a pie pan and a pin- 
wheel. 

With all the enthusiasm of a woman 
trying out some new recipe Mrs. Spitz set 
to work to arrange a crude model. Her 
basement was the scene of the experi- 
ment. As the model seemed to work, the 
next step was to turn out a device that 
would approximate perfection. Then en- 
sued three months of painstaking, dis- 
couraging labor. What Mrs. Spitz did not 
know about machinery baffled her, so she 
became an apprentice at a bench in a shop 
of skilled mechanics and machinists. 
They informed her that there were three 
reasons why she would not succeed in her 
proposed invention: first, the pifon nut 
could not be shelled by a machine; second, 
she was on the wrong track with her idea; 
third, she was a woman. Later she 
learned that a man had been trying to de- 
vise such a machine and had failed. 

But the idea in Mrs. Spitz’ mind per- 
sisted, and one day she got the machine to 
a point where it worked. By this time her 
two years of concentration and denial of 
recreation had affected her health, and 
another problem faced her, that of selling 


her product. She obtained several thou- 
snd peal of nuts in the shell, and with 
her machine went east to secure a market. 
Her prospective customers were skeptical 
until they saw the tiny kernels come from 
the machine clean and whole with no 
trace of the shells. When she packed up 
to return home she was sold out. 

The only problem confronting her now 
is to get enough of the nuts. Orders come 
in from every state and from outside 
countries. Candy manufacturers want 
contracts calling for tons. Hotels and 
clubs contract for candies, for Mrs. Spitz 
has made and marketed nut candies for as 
much as six dollars per box. Her plant is 
still in her clean, light, cemented base- 
ment. She takes pride in having intro- 
duced the so-called “‘sunshine”’ nut to the 
public. The higher the altitude, the 
sweeter is its flavor. Fortunately for 
Mrs. Spitz, she is located in a belt that 
gives this obstinate but desirable nut the 
best climatic advantage. Winter is her 
busiest season. 

Mrs, Spitz is preparing a cook-book of 
original recipes for nut delicacies. She isa 
practical housewife, and has a delightful 
home surrounded by shrubbery, flowers 
and lawn. 

CuarLes Apsotr Gopparp. 


the streets. I know of four 
pigeons that were killed by automobiles. 
You might not think it, but they are so 
tame they will not get out of the way if 
the auto driver isn’t careful. 

“Farming and horticulturing are my 
hobbies. I made a success ot that busi- 
ness. Sold out tor several thousand dol- 
lars’ profit when everybody else in the 
same community had failed. I like deliv- 
ering messages—it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to meet new people and to get into 
the excitement of the business world.” 

Clough has two grandchildren. He 
works nine hours a day and then goes 
home and does his housework. 

Frank C. Doic. 
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FROM the window of his business 
offices in North Denver, George W. 
Olinger watched the small boys who 
passed, and wondered about them. What 
were the influences surrounding these 
lads? What was being done to safeguard 
them? To lay a sound foundation, physi- 
cally and morally, toward their develop- 
ment as good Americans, citizens of the 
future? 

Olinger recalled his own boyhood. He 
knew how vital was the importance of the 
right word-at a critical turn in a boy’s life, 
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how serious the lack of it might be. He 
knew how helpful were a few dollars with 
which to make a financial start; how hurt- 
ful was a lack of sympathy and under- 
standing. These thoughts. materialized 
into the remarkable organization known 
as Olinger’s Highlanders. He named 
them thus because a part of Denver is 
called the Highlands. That was some 
seven years ago. The Highlanders now 
number more than a thousand~ boys, 
drawn from every section of the city, from 
every rank of society, from various races 
and creeds. They are not street waifs or 
newsies, or boys with any special claim 
for aid—they are just boys, too young to 
be scouts or to do many of the things that 
old r boys are privileged to do. 
While the organization is military, Olin- 
ger says that this feature is only a bait to 
catch the boy. The future soldier of the 
nation is not his concern, but he believes 
that by military discipline the best in a 
ro is brought out and his weakness 
engthened. ‘To train his boys in the 
a ciples that make for stronger men is 
the object of the organization. Even a 
nin eee recognizes the right of a 
military commander to give orders that 
involve hardship and self-denial—orders 
that would be resented if they came from 
a civilian leader. 

Olinger has built and equipped an 
armory. There are uniforms and guns for 
which each boy pays in work after his 
equipment has been issued. A retired 
Nati on Guard officer is paid a full-time 
salary to give his undivided attention to 
the organization. Besides providing the 
military atmosphere Olinger has added a 
staff of secretaries to follow up the life of 
each boy, at home, at school, and at play, 
to discover in what way the boy may be 
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helped to better him- 
self, physically, mor- 
ally or financially. The 
name and address of 
every boy is filed with 
a brief account. of his 
personality and home 
environment. He is 
“sized up” as an indi- 
vidual, and his especial 
case is under observa- 
tion for constructive 
reasons. 

In the headquarters 
office is also filed a list 
of the business men in 
every section of the 
country who have ex- 
pressed an interest in 
the organization and 
who have been invited 
to give talks to the 
boys. Successful busi- 
ness men have also ad- 
dressed them, telling 
how they conquered 
difficulties and became 
self-made citizens. 
Once a month Olinger 
takes the boys through 
some big industrial 
plant to watch the 
wheels go round. 
Many of the boys have 
decided upon their 
future occupation be- 
fore they are a dozen 
yearsold. Several hun- 
dred of them have been 
financed by Olinger as 
peanut vendors, owners 
of news stands, soft- 
drink stands, and other 








George W. Olinger believes that boys are a valuable civic 
He backs his belief with cash and is 


training a thousand lads for future citizenship 


investment. 











small money-making 














V..W. Clough is so full of pep at sixty-five that he just has is a 
to keep busy, so he amuses himself by being 
Seattle's speediest messenger boy 


ventures, and in no 
case has the boy failed 
to repay the amount 


advanced. Many of 
the boys have their 
own bank accounts. 


Olinger claims that a 
boy who starts a sav- 
ings account at ten 
years is on the road to 
success. A boy witha 
business scheme in his 
head has only to lay 
the matter before Olin- 
ger, and he will depart 
either with :the money 
in his pocket to work it 
out, or convinced that 
the idea is impractical. 

But the Highlanders 
have their fling at fun, 
too. Olinger has. a 
summer encampment 
for them in the Rocky 
Mountains for _ six 
weeks each year. Here, 
in a small city of tents, 
they are provided with 
every necessity for 
comfort and _ health 
and every facility for 
amusement. On Sun- 
day afternoons there 
dress _ parade. 
Through ‘their own 
efforts each boy meets 








what ‘expense falls to 


his part, but of course the real burden 
is Olinger’s. Ask him what satisfaction 
he gets from giving so many hours of his 
valuable time during the year and so 
many thousand dollars of his personal 
income, and he will say: 

“To take an undeveloped boy and start 
him on the right track, to re a good 
foundation for the growth of a man’s 
brain and a man’s soul— wtabda'e: you call 
that pleasure?” Exise Morris. 


U Uv 
RS. P. C. McCOY is responsible for 


the musical education of four hun- 
dred and fifty feathered pupils. She is the 
kind of woman one would associate with 
music, or flowers, or birds: sweet-faced, 
with large gentle brown eyes full of atten- 
tive patience. Perhaps she had patience 
to begin with; perhaps it has been devel- 
oped through her fourteen years of pains- 
taking teaching. She’s not an ordinary 
singing teacher, nor has she ordinary 
pupils, nor had she a predecessor. She 
has worked out a sy stem of her own, and 
that it is a success is attested to by the 
fact that her home is filled with pro- 
fessionally trained canary birds. If the 
visitor on entering should close his eyes 
and give rein to the imagination, he 
might believe he were in a forest of echo- 
ing bird notes, with not one shrill note to 
disturb the harmony. 

Teachin canary ‘birds to sing became 
Mrs. McCoy’s business and pleasure 
when her husband presented her with a 
pairofcanaries, They were birdsof quality 
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The cage is not gilded but its occupant is a golden opportunity to Mrs. P. C. McCoy. 
Her roller canaries have a price upon their heads because they score as opera singers 








and good sense and they demonstrated 
this fact by settling down to a happy 
domestic life and raising a family. Mrs. 
McCoy no more saw the ugliness of their 
babies than did'their own parents. They 
were a constant delight to her and she 
was never tired of watching them. Sitting 
near the cage she learned to whistle their 
song with them. When the baby birds 
began to warble she believed 


itself ina little chirping. This is the 
opportune moment. fis lessons in vocal 
culture begin. 

Mrs. McCoy used to sit patiently by 
and whistle the tune she had learned from 
the parent birds, over and over again, 
until the youngster would take it up. 
Then she decided to have two of the pro- 
ficient songsters take her place. The ones 
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opened a mere crack, and as Dickie would 
sing just a little louder and with a little 
more assurance he would be rewarded 
with a little ray more of light. But if he 
became too enthusiastic and tried to ex. 
press it all at once, back he would have to 
go to the darkened cage to moderate his 
exuberance. When six months old, if he 
has been attentive, he has learned his 
lesson well and is considered a graduate, 

But four hundred and fifty birds require 
a great deal of attention and not one les- 
son must be slighted. There are five 
different rooms, in each of which the 
birds are in a different stage of musical 
development. Four of the rooms have 
their bird teachers, but the fifth has a new 
system of education installed. A phono- 
graph of fine make stands in the corner; it 
is electrically operated, self-repeating, and 
is played almost without ceasing. The 
record used is the only one in the wor'd 
made by which birds are taught to sing. 
It cost $200. Mrs. McCoy whistled her 
bird-song to a flutist; when the flutist had 
perfected it, it was transmitted to a 
Columbia Record. 

Higher education has been successful! y 
undertaken. The most apt of the gradu- 
ate birds was selected and Mrs. McCoy 
went back to the old method. She 
whistled “Over There” to him. He got it 
and knows it so well that now when she 
whistles it to him, if she should stop 
suddenly, he will take it up where she left 
off. And the wonder of it—from all 
round this room where he is singing come 
little echoes of “Over there, over there.”’ 

His pupils are proving their 





one of them was a born genius, 


1 ability. This particular bird 





so she took him away from his 
parents when he was a month 
old and determined to look 
after his education herself. He 
is the original paternal ancestor 
of the now perfected strain of 
McCoy Roller Canaries for | 
which Mrs. McCoy has orders 
from all over the country. 
Since the first “youngster” 
(that’s what she calls her 
birds) graduated, she _ has 
learned many things and 
worked out one theory after 
another, until now she has a 
regular curriculum. When the 
birds are a month old they are 
taken from the parent and put 
into a large cage called a 
“flight cage,” to grow strong 
with exercise. This cage is in 
a half-darkened room. It is 
the sunlight that fills the birds 
with enthusiasm and_ they 
strain their little throats with 
volume at the sacrifice of 
sweetness. The principal 
thing in teaching a bird to sing 
is to keep him from singing 
until heis developed physically. 
He spends two months in ‘the 
flight cage, then is put into a 











Mrs. McCoy values at $150. 
Her entire stock is worth 
$10,000. Each bird is insured, 
the amount covering him being 
determined by his quality of 
voice and his ability to use it 
properly. 
MayBeEL SHERMAN. 
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O HENRY said, writing of 
* one of his characters, 
“The only possible means of 
portrayal of a man of his kind 
would be something high and 
simple, cool and unframed.” 
He might have been refer- 
ring in that clause to Maynard 
Dixon, the painter of the open 
places and the natural living 
things of the West: it is the 
most accurate description of 
Dixon I know. And Dixon is a 
man well worth knowing—well 
worth describing, because he is 
a ee of the vital West of 


“3 today and tomorrow: part, 








COPYRIGHTED BY DOROTHEA LANGE 
Maynard Dixon is a painter of the open places and the natural 


living things of the West. 


“high, simple, cool and goes without framing™ 


He ie like his work— 


interpreter, historian and per- 
petuator of its best truth on 
canvas. 

Unfortunately, it means little 
today to say that a man is a 








little cage of his own, and this 
cage in turn is put into a 
specially constructed box which admits 
the light only through a small hole about 
the size of a five-cent piece. At first he is 
absolutely squelched. His spirit droops 
and he will not utter a note for a day or 
two. At the end of this time he is accus- 
tomed to the darkness and possibly con- 
cludes that it might be worse. At any 
rate his optimistic nature begins to assert 


with the most perfect notes were selected 
and placed in large light cages where they 
could see the sunshine ae were not 
directly in it. Piled around the sides of 
the room, three or four tiers high, the 
pupils in their boxes with the little round 
window had nothing to do but listen and 
learn. As they took up the notes and be- 
came confident, the door of the box was 


typical Westerner, because the 
phrase has been used concern- 
ing men as opposite as Roosevelt and 
Ernest Thompson Seton; as Franklin K. 
Lane and Tom Mix. But if there is any- 
thing of a Western type, not only of mind, 
bearing, physique, habit, nature, tempera- 
ment and viewpoint, but of heart and soul, 
it expresses Mosman Dixon and is ex- 
pressed in him. He is frank, blunt, out- 
spoken. He is untrammeled by tradition, 
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“The Story Tellers,” 


yet a respecter of sound laws; he is free 


from guile, intolerant of narrowness, 
bigotry and hypocrisy. He was born in 
California (at Fresno, forty-five years ago) 
and hasbeen over almost everystate of the 
West, notina Pullman but on the road; 
and he knows it and its people, and lov es it 
rather defiantly and somewhat jealously. 
Moreover he is typical of its best kind of 
men because he knows the faults of his 
country and blurts them out in meeting— 
when there is a chance that blurting will do 
some good. But sneering at the West, or 
misrepresenting it, either as to its char- 
acter or its limitations, sets him afire. 
That is the way he is. The way he 
looks is roughly as follows: tall, angular, 
thin-faced, keen-looking; with blue eyes 
rather deep set and hair that refuses to 
lie any two brothers of it peacefully to- 
gether; with long, slim, peculiarly facile 
hands; and with a way of looking clear 
through people, especially when he 
doesn’t like them; and quite blissfully 
-areless of mere clothes, but particular 
as to hats and boots—real knee ian and 
eal wide Western hats, without either one 
f which he would feel exactly as un- 
dressed as a school marm in an evening 
own—that’s Dixon, physically. And 


Interesting Westerners 


from the two sketches, if you get him at 
all, you will get, perhaps, something of 
his work. 

It is high, simple and cool, all right, and 
goes without framing. You can no more 
sumptuously frame a Dixon picture (ex- 
cept in a moulding as severe as a Quaker 
bonnet) than you can put a Tuxedo on an 
Indian or a picket fence around a herd of 
buffalo. What he likes to paint best and 
what, in my opinion, he paints best, is 
something so big that you have to live with 
it to get it. Mountains, deserts, with the 
people of such places, are his subjects. I 
think I know my West some, but to 
realize how big and splendid and free and 
magnificent and God-made it really is I 
have to look on Maynard Dixon’s pictures 
once in a while, because he sees with the 
eye of an artist in love. 

He was educated in California, partly 
by schools general and of art, but mainly 
by Maynard Dixon’s unquenchable love 
of his native West and his driving desire 
to express it on canvas or board. He 
went east once upon a time and did the 
West for newspaper and magazine editors, 
but their little ways hampered him, and 
he came back to where it is practical to 
tell people to go to hell if you think they 


* by Maynard Dixon: one of those intimate studies of Indian life which few painters ave privileged to make 


belong there. As to “arriving” as an 
artist, he did that years ago. But he 
won’t truckle. If he could paint pretty 
mountains or nice slick Indians, or cow- 
boys with their chaps and neckerchiefs 
pressed by the hotel valet, or cheap sen- 
sational wild “‘westerns,” as in the movies, 
he might be a great society lion and a best 
seller. He can’t—or won’t. He is in- 
tolerant of imitation, of chromo-litho- 
graphing, of picturing what buyers think 
the West ought to look like instead of 
at he himself sees that it does. And he 
is so much in earnest, not about himself 
but about his work, that he has developed 
a standard of ethics, a set of ideals, that 
make him talk and work like a man 
apart. In away heis. What he wants to 
do is far bigger and more enduring than 
pay grocery bills and buy gimcracks; so he 
never even tries to pay or buy with what 
his canvases bring in; that 1s the com- 
mercial end of existence and he meets its 
demands by doing commercial work. 
Beyond and behind “and under and inside 
his dz 1y-by-day activities, however, there 
is a big spirit working to a big goal in a 
big way, and more and more his canvases 
are revealing him as he is and as he is to 
be. Wieur Hatt. 





“Nothing Down But Hard Work”: 


On the road to Home Sweet Home. Fifty prosperous farms have been created on a tract of 
land which, up to six years ago, was known as “Starve-Out™ 


“Nothing Down But Hard Work’ 


(Continued from page 23) 


pockets, he determined to adopt a new 
colonization plan. Instead of turning the 
settlers loose on the raw land, he pro- 
ceeded to create fifteen complete, ready- 
made farms with good dwellings, barns 
and alfalfa fields ready for the cutting. It 
was necessary only for the settler to move 
in, lead his cows into the stalls, feed them 
the alfalfa growing on the place, get busy 
on the lacteal end of the cows and cash 
his first cream check in a week or two. 

It worked. The first settlers were 
tenant farmers who did not have much 
cash, but who owned dairy cows, farm 
implements and household goods. In- 
stead of having to spend eight, ten or 
twelve months in leveling, ditching and 
seeding the land, waiting for the first crop 
of hay to feed their cows, they moved 
their goods and chattels into the new 
home, fed the stock and began milking. 
They liked it, told their former neighbors, 
and brought other settlers, many of them 
thrifty Italian and Swiss immigrants. 

One of them was John Ballastin. He 
had a wife, three children, $500 saved out 
of his box factory wages, and a partner 
with an equal amount of cash. Together 
they contracted to buy 160 acres for 
$10,000. The partnership having been 
dissolved two years ago, John Ballastin 
now owns the entire ranch subject to an 
indebtedness of only $2000. 

I heard all about John Ballastin in 
Montague, but I wanted to hear what he 
himself had to say, whether farming for 
him was a means to an end, a chance to 
go back to Italy with a full purse, or 
whether he had decided to stay in Amer- 
ica. This is what he said: 

“Oh, no, I no gotta verra good house. 
Nex’ year [ maka new house for my wife, 
you betcha. My wife he work purty 
nard, he getta nice house to live in till he 
die. Oh, yes, my cows he purty good, 
my hay he good, too. Verra good luck in 
America, but you know that Doc, yes? 
That Doc my verra good frien’; I lika 
heem,” and his black eyes melted into soft 
brown as he said: “That Doc, she just 
helpa me like hell, by gosh, you betcha!” 

John Robustellini, another immigrant, 
is making for his wife and three children a 
picturesque and prosperous home in which 


electric lights, an electric range, and an 
electric washing-machine give his spouse 
the opportunity to become as good a 
housekeeper as Mrs. Harper, the fine 
American woman who lives on the adjoin- 
ing ranch and who says that she never had 
better neighbors. But Joseph Borba, 
from the Azores, has not yet—in two 
years—been able to make a payment on 
his forty acres and his house. Yet, when 
one takes into consideration the fact that 
Joseph has a wife and nine husky children 
to feed and clothe, six of them to be 
properly dressed for school every day that 
they may hold their own with the children 
of the more prosperous farmers, it is not 
surprising that work on his own ranch 
progresses slowly. Four cows produce a 
fair cream check; with this and his wages 
on another ranch, he is leveling his land, 
planting it to alfalfa and setting out trees. 

Now look at the only two bachelors of 
the colony, Isadore and Albert Yolo. 
They are Swiss, under thirty-five, owners 
of more than 200 acres all paid for, and 
75 acres under the ditch. They live in the 


The colony's cooperative cash store, with a 
hundred stockholders, did a business of $22,500 
the first thirty days 


Georgia Graves Bordwell 
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first house built by the Doctor’s land 
company. They receive a monthly cream 
check calling for $800 during the height 
of the season, for $300 during the slack 
time. And they acquired this ranch in 
less than six years, starting without a 
penny. The point of this story is that 
they are bachelors—and Albert admits 
that a wife would make things more home- 
like round the place. 

For the past twenty years the road back 
to the land has become ever harder and 
increasingly difficult to travel, more 
especially in the Far West, the part of the 
country possessing the largest area of un- 
used land. Not only did the price of tie 
land itself go up, but the cost of building 
the irrigation works rose until the man 
with a thousand dollars was practical'y 
barred from becoming a freeholder. Yet 
the continued health of the nation de- 
pends upon the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of food and raw materials 
produced p families tilling land of their 
own with the minimum of hired labor. 

What’s to be done about it? How can 
the road leading back to the farm be 
leveled and widened? 

Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, Ire- 
land and Germany blazed the trail. Cali- 
fornia followed the lead, bought high- 
priced land with state funds, supplied 
irrigation water, sold land with water to 
selected settlers on very easy payments 
stretching over thirty years, arranged for 
loans to the buyers that they might build 
houses, improve the land and buy stock, 
and supplied expert advice and guidance 
that the settlers might produce efficiently 
and sell their products advantageously. 
Other Far Western states saw the success 
of California and are now preparing to 
establish similar colonies. 

But state and federal action is deliber- 
ate, slow and limited. Tens of thousands 
of men eager to become producers will 
have to wait many years for their chance 
if they rely on the state and federal 
projects for their opportunity. Private 
enterprise must supplement state efforts, 
and it is the great merit of the Montague 
colony that it has proved the feasibility 
of applying enlightened methods to 
private colonization. 

Dr. Dwinnell made money out of the 
Montague colony. He sold at a time 
when ninety-five per cent of the Far 
West’s real estate men were unable to 
find buyers for farm land. And he was 
able to sell land at a reasonable profit 
above the cost of the tract and its im- 
provements because he helped the buyers to 
dig the purchase price out of the soil. 

That’s exactly what Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Germany, Ireland and 
California are doing. They enable men to 
become freeholders by helping them to 
dig the purchase price of a small farm out 
of the soil. The governments enumerated 
above extended this help to men with 
small means because they wanted to in- 
crease production, diminish unrest, and 
improve the health of the state by aug- 
menting the number of small farm owners. 
Dr. Dwinnell’s primary object was to dis- 

ose at a profit of land he could not use. 
He accomplished this object successfully 
because he used methods similar to those 
employed by enlightened governments. 

What landowners in the Far West will 
follow in Dr. Dwinnell’s footsteps, thereby 
creating profits and benefits for them- 
selves, the settlers and the nation? 
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Stuff o Heroes 


delectable wine-vats, he too would have 
rolled down the asphalt’ in one of them. 
They appealed to him. No wonder youth 
craved the magic steeds—no wonder its 
impetuous hand reached out for them— 
He was finding extenuation for the Gaso- 
line Guy, the center of the adventure of 
twenty-four hours back. And so thinking 
Monsieur left the highway and turned 
half-unconscious steps toward a wide bed 
of willows that lay a little way back and 
stretched its tangled laby- 
rinth far down the edges 


(Continued from page 27) 


the willows. He clicked his lips again as 
he drew the body clear, for there was a piti- 
ful red stain upon the leather coat and 
more of it on the car’s smooth floor. With 
the movement a moan came up from the 
face on Monsieur’s breast and his old 
heart leaped again. 

“Non mort,” he said gladly. 

He opened the coat and laid back the 


opened wide brown eyes to stare affright- 
edly at his benefactor. 

- “Be of ze ease, I beg, M’sieu,” soothed 
Monsieur gently, “it is to be weeth ze 
frien’ zat you have ze good fortune.” 

The truth of that even the dullest could 
not have doubted. 

It was there in Monsieur’s eyes, in his 
tender hands, in the whole yearning 
bearing of the grotesque figure that bent 
above the boy. 

“T thought—you—were 
the bulls,” he whispered 
weakly, “they can’t be far 








of a small stream. In 
among them he went, 
though it was far and away 
too carly for the evening’s 
camp with its little fire, 
its spread blankets and its 
rose and lavender twilight 
to be inset presently with 
stars. 

Why he entered the 
dense thicket he could 
not have told, but some- 
thing drew him—and 
Monsieur was a firm ad- 
vocate of “hunches.” 

It was a dense thicket, 


trui 
It was cool too, and 
dusky, for the willows 


had grown tall and were 
mysteriously interlaced, so 
that one felt adventure 
behind every veil and 
clump—and right in the 
thicket’s heart he came 
plump upon Adventure 
her very self, for slewed 
half sidewise and tangled 
in the growth there stood 
a long blue motor car, its 
top laid flat and every- 
thing about it suggesting 
a bolt stopped in flight. 
It stood tip-tilted, as if 
the hand that drove it 
there had slacked upon 
the wheel—as in very 
truth it had, for when 
Monsieur peered ‘with 
wide blue eyes over the 
forward side he beheld 
what stopped his kindly 
heart a beat or two. 
Slumped half on the seat, 
half on the floor, there lay 
a slim young form in the 
trig leather garments of 
the smart motorist. Its 
cap had fallen off and a 
thick thatch of waving 
auburn hair tumbled over 
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A Speck on the Dot 


By Berton Braley 


Maybe this world is the tiniest dot 
On the limitless field of space, 
But at present it's all of the world I’ve got 
And a curious sort of place; 

Though I’ve been over its realms a bit 
There’s plenty more left to see; 

It may be a speck on the Infinite, 
But a sizable speck to me. 


Yes, I’m only a speck on the speck, they say, 
But little enough I care, 

I’m a speck that moves in its own sweet way 
On trails that I choose to fare. 

And as long as the world has sights to view 
Or mysteries left to know, 

I’ll do the things that a speck can do 
And go where a speck can go. 


So this infinitesimal dot, the World, 
Seems wondrously big and strange, 

With torrents of life about it swirled 
And its dreams that shift and change; 

It'll take me all of my years to trace 
The roads that are luring me, 

And as for the trip through the rest of space— 
I’ve got all eternity! 


—behind. How long— 
you been here?” 

Monsieur glanced at the 
declining sun—he was an 
unerring reader of that 
free time-piece. ; 

“Ze three-quarter of ze 
hour,” he said surely, “‘an’ 
it is now ze quarter of five.” 

There was a groan from 
the curved lips. 

“Didn’t get far enough 
last night. Had to lay up 
—got so weak. Tried it 
again—today—” 

Monsieur thrilled. 

In the ten-thousand- 
dollar palace! In the 
broad day, with every cop 
in the country on the look- 
out! It was the courage! 
The fearlessness! It was 
the—the glory of youth. 
It was the great odds, 
like—like an Ace, now, a 
French Ace, taking the 
long chance! Monsieur 
looked at the boy where 
he lay so long and slim in 
his youthful grace. 

“Ah!” he sighed, “‘it is 
ze pity! Ze great pity!” 

Instantly the boy lifted 
a startled head. 








“Eh? I thought— 
thought you said—a 
friend—” 


“Truly!” hastened Mon- 
sieur, “In all certainty! 
Ze—what you call—real 
thing. But I dream aloud, 
M’sieu. Your pardon. I 
was only recal’ another 
yo’ng man, one yo’ng like 
yourself, who die last year 
for la belle France.” 

At mention of the be- 
loved homeland Mon- 
sieur’s hat, forgotten in 
the excitement of the 














adventure, came off with 








a face as white as milk— a 

an imperious young face 

with curved lips and long lashes that lay 
quietly on the pale cheeks. 

“M’sieu Guy de la Gas-o-line!’”” gasped 
Monsieur with unerring instinct, for it 
was none other. 

With a firm hand Monsieur slung off 
his burdens and opened the door. Death 
might be here, but he waited for no coro- 
ner to make sure, for life might be here 
also and lost in the delay. With the ten- 
cer arms of the born lover of humanity 
the old man drew the younger off the seat 
and out upon the carpet of loam beneath 
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fine silk shirt-—and saw he must have a 
bandage and a compress and water. These 
he brought swiftly, the former from his 
one clean undergarment in the blanket- 
roll, the latter from the stream in his 
smoked but sand-scrubbed can. It was 
swift and efficient first-aid that Monsieur 
administered, there in the complete se- 
clusion of the willow thicket within stone’s 
throw of the highway where the questing 
cars went by, and it had its reward some 
time later, for the long lashes quivered on 
the boyish cheeks and the Gasoline Guy 


reverence. 

“A brave yo’ng man, ze Compte de 
Bourvenaise, a French Ace, M’sieu, who 
would dare all things. You too would 
dare.” 

Monsieur’s eyes were shining. 

“You dare ze highway today when 
danger is everywhere. It is ze great cour- 
age—but misguided. Your pardon once 
more, M’sieu.” 


But the great brown eyes in the white 
face flickered at the comparison. The lad 
tried weakly to sit up, feeling tenderly of 
the wounded 


He had lost 


shoulder. 
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enough blood to make his head still dizzy, 
but the strength of youth was in him, al- 
ready repairing the damage done by the 
random shot of the officer in that far back 
town. Monsieur put a gently eager arm 
about him. 

“T must go on,” said the boy; “Lord! 
where shall I go? can’t drive the 
damned thing any farther—and they'll 
find the track—first one who comes along 
—where I had to turn in when I felt my- 
self going—” 

He swayed a bit and rested on Mon- 
sieur’s shoulder and Monsieur felt the 
silken texture of the auburn hair against 


his cheek. 


GREAT sadness was welling up in 

Monsieur’s heart. In fact it was the 
old sadness‘of the French Ace that was ever 
present in him and which found a medium 
in all youth. This lad, now, so young, so 
handsome—and how could he escape the 
thousand eyes of the law he had aroused 
by his misdeeds? 

He was wounded now and he was on 
foot. The daring and the resource, they 
were wavering in the haze of physical 
weakness. 

Soon some one, the cops maybe, or 
some one eager for the reward money, 
would find him and he would go back to 
the city—to the cells and to the grim 
court where there is little time or sym- 
pathy for probing the motives that 
prompt the mistakes of youth. 

And then to the—the place of penitence. 
Yes. Assuredly. 

And for years and years—the best 

ears of his life—the years of that so 
ndine youth. He would, no doubt, be 
an old man when he came out to the world 
again—a hard-eyed man with stubborn 
lines about the imperious curved mouth. 
Monsieur sighed again and the youth 
opened drowsy eyes and looked at him. 

“What’s the trouble—old sport?” he 
asked weakly. 

“Ze trouble of all ze world, M’sieu,”’ 
said the old man simply, “I grieve for ze 
—ze great mistake of zat so gay courage 
wich mus’ spend itself in—in ze—ah— 
more doubtful ways. You, now—so 
brave—so han’some—so yo’ng! Ah, for 
those so splendid attributes there is so 
wide a field—in honor. Would I could 
set you’ feet, M’sieu Guy, in zat happy 
field!”” 

The boy stirred uneasily. 

“Can it,” he said succinctly. 

But Monsieur did not hear. He was 
hearing a great inward call instead. A 
call that rang like the clarions of battle. 

Why not? Perhaps he could set those 
feet therein, flash into their owner’s soul 
something of the glory that he had 
dreamed of. Slowly he slipped his arm 
away, slowly he rose to his feet. 

He was an old man—an old man, and 
there was little for him to live for. Only 
the blue skies that cupped the world, the 
blue seas that rimmed tt. the stars and the 
winds at night, the lone fires and the meet- 
ings with friends by the thousand water 
tanks of his gay travels—only these which 
Monsieur loved to the foundations of his 
soul. But never had he done any one 
great thing in his life. This—why this 
savored of the daring of youth, the glory 
and the shine of it! He, Monsieur, to take 
the long chance! Why, it seemed like rid- 
ing the clouds of glory, indeed. 

He put a hand on the breast of the tat- 
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tered coat and swept before the Gasoline 
Guy in such a bow as that youth had 
never beheld. 

“M’sieu,” he said simply, “if you will 
show me ze mechanism of ze motor car, 
now—I was once somewhat clever at ze 
machinery—I—I, Monsieur Bon Coeur, 
will drive him out on to ze boulevard an’ 
far away from ze vicinity. Here in ze wil- 
lows will be sanctuary—an’ in ze blanket- 
roll you will find bread sufficient. 

“Only one reward,” his sensitive soul 
winced at having to use the suggestive 
word, “‘do I ask—an’ it is that you—walk 
forever after in—in ze fields of honor. 
Come—show me ze pep of ze lizzie.” 

For a dull moment the boy, sitting un- 
certainly up, regarded the speaker with 
round eyes. Then a look of cunning came 
into the handsome face. 

“You mean it, bo?” he asked. 

“Certainment,” said Monsieur firmly. 

“Bugs,” thought the boy; “he’s safe 
enough if the bulls do get him. They’d 
know he never turned the trick in all this 
world.” And he crawled on his knees to 
the car’s front step. 


HERE followed a wonderful half hour 

for Monsieur—a most wonderful half 
hour when he handled the shining levers 
as one who knew them, when the ragged 
shoes rested on smooth brakes and throttle 
and when he sat bolt upright at last on 
the luxurious seat of a ten-thousand- 
dollar monster and tried to master its 
processes. 

If Monsieur had taken advantage of 
the future that was past he might have 
been a master-mechanic. The spirit of 
machinery had always beckoned him. 
Now he seemed to understand the waiting 
steed beneath him, to feel himself in sym- 
pathy with it. Under the terse directions 
of the slim figure that got to its feet and 
stood wavering beside the car, he pulled 
this lever and that, strained his intelli- 
gence to grasp their meaning. And little 
by little Monsieur found the spirit of 
power under his hand. The muttering 
thing backed off the tilt with a jerk, but 
it stopped when he shoved both feet hard 
down. Under his hand it moved forward 
through a thinner spot of the willows, 
stopped and backed and turned a bit this 
way and that. To be sure it obeyed with 
snorts and jumps, but it obeyed—and 
Monsieur was sweating in every pore. 

‘When she rolls—out—to the boule- 
vard,” directed the boy, “turn to the 
right and go slow at first. Get her as far 
away as possible, bo—and good luck.” 

He smiled and waved a hand airily. 
The Gasoline Guy had a smile that was 
given him especially to melt hearts, and 
it made Monsieur think once more of the 
Compte de Bourvenaise—so brave and 
bright a smile was it. 

Just at the edge of the place the car had 
trampled in its starts and stops Monsieur 
carefully held down the clutch and brake 
and extended one hand grandiloquently 
from the racy, low-backed seat. 

‘Adieu, M’sieu,”’ he said, “I go to ze— 
ze gray walls—an’ I give to you my uni- 
verse,” he waved largely at the summer 
world, “ze hills and ze sky an’ ze little 
winds at night, not to mention ze best of 
all—ze stars. Use them, M’sieu—as—as 
le Compte de Bourvenaise would do—in 
honor. Once more, Adieu.” 

Then he let in the clutch and “stepped 
on her” according to directions, with the 
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result that the great car leaped forward, 
crashing through the slender growth, and 
poked its long blue nose out upon the shin. 
ing road. So sharp was its leap that it 
nearly shot across the boulevard, which 
would have been disastrous indeed since 
there was a ditch beyond. But Monsicur, 
his old eyes sparkling with excitement, 
managed to stop it, to turn the gieat 
wheel in his trembling hands dutifiilly 
toward the north. But alas! he had cal 
those vague first rudiments in his mi id, 
and the back and go of a narrow turn W ere 
beyond him. From the safety of the \il- 
lows two desperately anxious brown e es 
watched him and the Gasoline Guy sw >re 
softly. 

And desperately Monsieur worked. 

His ancient hat was jammed hard do vn 
on his gray head, his neat Van Dyke stc od 
straight out with the grimness of his et 
jaw, and he started and stopped careful y, 
edging a little nearer the right direction 
with each maneuver. At last success v 
with him. The long blue mons‘e 
straightened out, due north, its feet <¢ 
primly in the center of the shining asph: 
pave, and Monsieur, a grotesque figure : 
his fluttering garments, sat straight up on 
the softly cushioned seat. With snort ai d 
pull the great bolt started—sailed aw: y 
up the long ribbon, erratically to be sure, 
but sailed. 

For a little space—ah, yes, a very litt'e 
space. So short a space that the boy in 
the thicket could hear the shout of con- 
mand that rose from the car that was coni- 
ing down toward it, a big striped czar 
with four men in it. 

“Halt! was that command, and the 
car slewed its length across the road in 
front of Monsieur in his first grand flighr. 

“The bulls!” gasped the Gasoline Guy 
and held his breath to watch. 

And it was even as he said. 


‘THE bulls—the cops, in polite parlance 
the officers of that law which he had 
outraged—and they were tumbling out to 
surround Monsieur where he sat on his 
cushioned seat, having stopped in the 
nick of time by great good luck. 

“By—!” said one, “well, by—! It’s the 
car all right—but look at the fright that’s 
got it! Where d’you get this boat, old 
man?!” 

Now ordinarily it peeved Monsieur 
greatly to have one mention age to him, 
and especially in such crude manner. But 
he was too high on the tip of exaltation 
now to hear or heed. 

He was immolated—was on the altar of 
sacrifice and he must play his part with 
cunning—that he might set those young 
feet in their leather leggings on “ze field 
of honor.” 

Therefore he looked directly and with 
spirit at his questioners. 

“I—” he faltered admirably, “w’ y—I— 
ah—I bought it, M’sieu, a week ago in ze 
big town down ze line.” 

The four men were gathered close, and 
another car or two seeing something 
strange in the confab, drew up and 
stopped. 

“Like hell you did!” said the spokes- 
man, a hard-eyed man with a bull-dog 
a “TI guess you’re our man all right. 

*ve beard of you before. Get out the 
bracelets, Bill.” 

And for the first time in his life Mon- 
sieur Bon Coeur was decorated with cuffs 
of shining steel. It went hard with him, 
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but he held up his head and thought si- 
lently of the Compte de Bourvenaise, a 
sacrince for a country. 

He, Monsieur, was a sacrifice for a soul 
—a young soul which might, in gratitude 
walk straight hereafter. 

He looked at the gay hills, the trees 
swaying in the little wind, the declining 
sun. At least one might see the sun in its 
travels, even from behind walls. 

And then he was bundled unceremo- 
niously into the other car, one of the men 

xe blue monster, and they were go- 
ck the way Monsieur had come so 
time before—toward the willow 


‘!”” called the man behind, “‘there’s 
i the floor here.” 
yull-dog man was human. 
you: hurt, old man?” he asked a 
gently. 
yvieur, sitting between the others 
ack seat, bowed with what grace 


slightly, M’sieu,” he lied earn- 
t is nothing, ze scratch.” 
y could only get past the thicket! 
ife and Honor and those myste- 
mpelling currents of the human 
which we can not reckon with any 
took a hand in the proceedings. 
precise spot where Monsieur had 
s grand exit from the willows to 
levard a figure lurched forward to 
e and held up a hand—a slim 


Stuff o’ Heroes: Vingie E. Roe 
young figure in the trim habiliments of 
the motorist. 

Its cap was off and the late light shone 
on its ruddy hair with a touch of gold, like 
a veritable halo. Its handsome face was 
pale as a moon in fog, but a dogged light 
glowed in its brown eyes. There was an 
upstanding courage in its very endeavor 
to hold itself steady. 

“Stop!” cried the Gasoline Guy, as the 
car slowed, “‘fine bunch of bulls you are!” 
There was scorn ineffable in the young 
voice, “an old maid could see this plant of 
mine! Did you think this old scarecrow 
could steal the blue girl back there? Why, 
he can’t even drive it! I thought he’d 
go off a dozen times between here and 
where you met him! I thought le’d get 
her far enough away to save my bacon— 
and that any one would know he was in- 
nocent. I reckoned on brains, though, 
not pure ivory.” 

The speaker grinned and swayed on his 
trim feet. 

“Come. Get busy. I’m the man you 
want—the Gasoline Guy. I’m a bad one, 
all right, but I never yet bought off my 
own hide at the expense of the innocent. 
Monsieur Bon Coeur,” he added gently, 
“T can be like—perhaps a little like—that 
young Compte de Bourvenaise—I hope.” 

There followed swift enlightenment and 
absolute conviction, and soon Monsieur 
stood in the roadway, free—while the au- 
burn-haired boy wore the decorations. 
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There were tears in Monsieur’s blue 
eyes—tears that were drearily sad, yet 
sparkling, too, with the deep joy that 
comes from the inner soul. 

“M’sieu,” he said with a break in his 
old voice, “I grieve an’ rejoice! Ze daring 
—ze great courage—what matters, a ship 
in ze sky falling for France or a soul stand- 
ing out in ze wind of atonement of its own 
accord—its own accord, mark you, M’sieu 
—both, both are in zat field of honor of 
wich I spoke. Both are, mon ami, zat 
stuff o’ heroes of w’ich life’s invisible 
crown is made. Your hand, M’sieu—I 
salute you!” 

And with the tears spilling on his 
wrinkled cheeks Monsieur Bon Coeur 
took off the ancient hat and holding it in 
his right hand with his left upon his Ciost 
swept in a bow that was a little better 
than his best. Once, long back, by the 
Arc de Triomphe, he had bowed so when 
war-scarred veterans went by. 


“Adieu, M’sieu,”’ he said. 


HEN the cars were gone—with the 

light gleaming long on the youthful 
head with its red-gold hair—and oma 
with his blanket-roll and the accordion 
slung in their accustomed places, swung 
out once more upon the boulevard. And 
he walked with a martial stride, the euca- 
lyptus stick tapping in time to the solemn 
strains of the Marseillaise, which was 
thundering in his soul. 
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© something I want to ask 
you. Where do you get your “dope” for 
your answers in your Service Bureau? 
I was born in eastern Washington, raised 
in Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Nevada. 
Besides this I spent two years as traveling 
sales agent for the Southern Pacific. 
Have sometimes felt that no one knew the 
© region west of the Rocky Mountains as 
» wellasI did. I have often been surprised 
at the accuracy of your replies to land- 
seekers’ queries. Again—How do you 
do it? Henry F. Prerce. 


His View Is Broadened 


Nogales, Arizona. 

Having made it a pojnt on occasions to 
take my rusty typewriter in hand and 
“knock” the biased articles on Mexico by 
Various ignorant and short-sighted writers, 
I believe it behooves me, in fairness to the 
order of scribes, to express a_ hearty 
approval of H. C. Thompson’s recent 
articles “Understanding Mexicans” and 
“Is Mexico Hopeless?” 

It is rare to find an American who can 
study a foreigner or a foreign country 
from a truly unbiased and unprejudiced 
viewpoint. The majority of Americans 
abroad are most obnoxious to the natives 
of the countries they visit, and I learned 
many years ago that the European system 


of taxing Americans extra prices was not 
because they had the money and could 
pay as much as because it was worth more 
to put up with them. Myself, I partook 
of the national characterization at first, 
and it was only after much intimate con- 
tact with other peoples on their own 
ground that I began to learn that there 
are many points on which we Yankees 
might improve ourselves by imitating 
others. Believe me, it took a good 
many hard knocks for a New England 
born-and-bred Yankee to come to that 
conclusion Sixteen years’ off-and-on 
contact with Mexico has _ broadened 
my view a whole lot. 
Git RankIN. 


A Sensible Mixture 


Coquille, Oregon. 

I like your illuminating articles and the 
stories that carry with them a moral pur- 
pose. There is altogether too much effort 
wasted on publications whose sole pur- 
pose is “merely to entertain.” I fail to 
see why people can not as well imbibe 
some real sense with their entertainment. 
To me nothing is more interesting than 
the achievements of real men and women 
in a real world. “Truth is stranger than 
fiction” and it is also more wonderful. 


glorify. 

Your policy is wide enough and fair 
enough for every honest man, and while I 
will not agree with you in every particular 
I can not condemn, even where I| do not 
agree. To make SUNSET not mere local 
in its scope, but national, is, and ought to 
be, your aim. ‘The scenes in the great 
panorama of life are shifting fast, and the 
time when the stage of action will be the 
Pacific and not the Atlantic, is here. SuN- 
SET is best fitted to be the exponent of that 
time—and I believe it will be. Here’s 
hoping it becomes America’s greatest 
magazine. J. A. Hart. 


Late But Welcome 


Scranton, Pa. 
This is the first opportunity I have had 
to compliment Captain R. A. Griffin and 
yourselves ‘for its publication, on the 
article “Say! Who Won the War?” ‘The 
copy was handed to me by one who is 
today carting a load of shrapnel round in 
the back with him and I have continued 
the passing process with very compli- 
mentary remarks from all who have been 
so fortunate as to read it. It is the best 
and most clear-cut story I have read, which 
is my reason for trying to express the fact 

that is was not written in vain. 
Cuartes N. Brown. 
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I kin stand my own relations, an’ my wife’s relations too, 
An’ I claim to love my neighbor like a man had ought to do, 
But all the week I feel a crushin’ weight; 
It’s a-comin’ on me jest as sure as fate, 
An’ mornin’, noon, an’ evenin’, life is equal desolate, 


Weer Sin 
We ie ’Cause I have to go a-visitin’ on Sunday. 
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Once I kinder thought o’ Sunday as the day I liked the best, 
When a man could shuck his collar an’ his shoes, an’ take a rest, 
Jest loaf around the house, an’ eat, an’ snore. 
But I can’t do that sort o’ thing no more, 
’Cause Minnie gives her orders on the Saturday before, 
“Better ketch that drivin’ team, tomorrow’s Sunday.” 


Well, I reckon Minnie likes it, but the good Lord only knows 

How | hate a pinchin’ collar an’ them stuffy, scratchy clothes 
That stick so to a red-hot buggy seat, 
When a feller’s drivin’ through the dust an’ heat, 

An’ every mile seems long enough to make the trip complete, 
Goin’ up to May an’ Henry’s on a Sunday. 


But they say they’re glad to see us, which I sure do hope is true, 
An’ the rockin’-chairs git rockin’ to the tune of “Well, I knew 
Jim Holmes’s wife might leave him any day.” 
But me an’ Hen, we don’t find much to say. 
It’s natural fer women, but it ain’t us fellers’ way, 
An’ especially it ain’t, on a Sunday. 


Hen, he says the gray mare’s fistula is pretty nearly well, 

An’ | tell about the binder that I’d kinder like to sell; 
Right there the conversation seems to quit. 
There ain’t another thing to do but sit. 

Jest sit an’ smoke, an’ wonder—when the yellin’ kids permit— 
Why the clocks run slow on a Sunday. 


By an’ by it’s time fer dinner, an’ I eat enough fer three, 

An’ then we go an’ sit some more, till Minnie says to me, 
“Well, Sam, I kinder guess we orter go.” 
It sounds good, but it don’t mean nothin’ though, 

An’ I don’t git much excited fer an hour, ’cause I know 
It ain’t polite to hurry home on Sunday. 


Sorter wonder why I stand it? Well, you certain don’t know Min! 
But the worm is gittin’ ready, an’ I reckon he’ll begin 

His turnin’ jest about next Friday night. 

But it don’t look good fer married folks to fight. 
I’ll jest plain fade off up the hill an’ high-tail outer sight, 

An’ I won't be back a-tall till Monday. 
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substitutions; and if he finds 
anything that looks suspicious, 
he gets the Theft Bureau on the 

phone at once. Many thieves 
are caught in this way, if the dealer is clever 
enough to do his examining and phoning 
without arousing suspicion; and many 
others escape only by leaving their stolen 
cars behind them in the hands of the 
dealer. 

This vigilance on the part of the dealer 
is manifested, with resulting great aid to 
the Theft Bureau, i in another way. 

A man who had stolen and disposed of a 
score. of cars, drove his twenty-first one 
into the garage of a San Francisco dealer 
about a year ago, and offered it for sale. 
The dealer engaged him a while in con- 
versation. ‘There was nothing about 
éither the man or the car to arouse sus- 
picion, and the dealer bought the machine. 
Nevertheless, after the man had gone and 
the dealer was noting down his record of 
the purchase, he appended to it some 
additional and rather cryptic notes. 

‘ It was some six months later that a 
representative of the Theft Bureau 
walked into his garage, accompanied by 
the man to whom the dealer had later sold 
the car, and informed him that the car 
was a stolen one, and that he was ex- 
pected to make the loss good to the buyer. 
The dealer paid; but he went straightway 
to his record of the purchase of the car, 
and studied for a few minutes over the 
notes he had added. Then he gave the in- 
vestigator an accurate description of the 
man who had sold him the car, including 
some of the man’s salient mannerisms, 
and some of the outstanding features of 


the story he had told to account for his 
wanting to sell the car. 

The Theft Bureau spread this informa- 
tion round among various dealers over a 


wide territory. Last June the thief 
entered a used-car garage in FE] Paso, 
Texas, with his twenty-sixth stolen car. 
The dealer talked to him a while. During 
a moment when the man was not looking 
at him, the dealer gave a “high sign” to 
one of his employees; a few minutes later 
a policeman came in, and at the dealer’s 
request arrested the man. He was identi- 
fied by the San Francisco dealer, and is 
now serving time. 

It is because most dealers are now able 
to give the Theft Bureau an accurate de- 
scription of the person who has sold them 
any particular car, and because they keep 
a sharp lookout for men whose descrip- 
tions have been furnished them, that a 
large proportion of the Theft Bureau’s 
actual captures are made. 


The Widening Circle 


Whatever the method by which the 
Theft Bureau catches a particular thief, 
or recovers a particular car, its effect is 
frequently magnified by a certain circum- 
stance. tit it is a dealer who is caught, the 
Bureau usually finds several, and some- 
times many, stolen cars in his garage, and 
these then become recoveries. If it is an 
individual thief, he may be made to con- 
fess several other offenses. Thus many 
stolen cars will be recovered through the 
recovery of one. 

This principle of the widening circle is 
employed by the Bureau in still another 
way, with far-reaching results. One in- 
stance may be cited which is typical of 
many others. An auto thief had been 
caught, and enough evidence had been 


Auto Bloodhounds 


(Continued from page 35) 


secured against him to send him to the 
penitentiary for several terms. But be- 
fore his case came up for trial the chief 
investigator made this proposition to him: 

“Tf you will give me information that 
will lead to the arrest of some others, I 
will let you ask and receive probation 
without opposing it.’ 

Honor among thieves exists principally 
in fiction. This man had enjoyed the con- 
fidence of many professional auto thieves; 
also he was well informed regarding a 
number of dealers who were habitually 
receiving stolen goods. When it became 
for him a matter of a choice between a 

rison term and freedom, he gave the 
3ureau substantial aid in rounding up 
several thieves and crooked dealers. 

The Bureau, of course, kept its promise 
to him; but in doing this it by no means 
relinquished the advantage it had gained 
in his capture. In the first place, since 
the man was now on probation, it would 
be easy to know if he later drifted back to 
stealing autos. In such an event the 
Bureau had his photograph ready to send 
out to dealers and to the police, so that it 
would be only a matter of time before 
they would be sure to capture him again. 
Besides, he knew that if he were caught 
violating his probation he would receive 
a far worse sentence than he had just 
escaped. The Bureau had him virtually 
as well disposed of as far as auto stealing 
was concerned as though he had actually 
been sent to prison. 

Several of those he informed on were 
convicted and sentenced; several cars 
were returned to their owners. But to a 
couple of this batch of prisoners was made 
the same proposition as before, and they 
readily told on others. These second in- 
formers were also released on probation; 
but they also were marked men, fore- 
doomed to capture if they returned to 
their old ways; and yet they had served a 
valuable purpose in widening the circle 
a little further. 

It is not always necessary, by any 
means, to offer a thief probation in order 
to induce him to tell on others. There are 
bitternesses and grudges among the fra- 
ternity that supply strong motives for 

‘getting even.” A dealer in Chicago 
offered a thief $800 for a stolen car; but 
after he had it in his garage he gave the 
thief only $200, and told him to “‘be off.” 
The thief could not complain to the 
authorities without incriminating himself, 
so he had to accept the situaticn. But 
some time later this thief was caught and 
convicted of stealing an auto in Cali- 
fornia. Chief Investigator McKay visited 
him in San Quentin; and the thief, having 
nothing more to fear from a confession, 
took his revenge on the Chicago dealer by 
telling on him. What he told made it 
possible for the Theft Bureau to gather 
enough evidence to convict the dealer, 
who had never before been under sus- 
picion, and to break up a wide-spread 
auto-stealing ring of which he was the 
head. 

When an auto thief is trying to sell a 
car he has stolen, he is far more easily 
bargained with than though he were 
selling property he had bought and 
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paid for. The result of this 

is that a great many stolen 

cars aresold for far less than 

they would bring ordinarily, 

gue Theft » a knows this, and profits 
'y it. 

For instance, a man in Portland walked 
into a used-car establishment in that ci 
and bought one of the machines. This 
car had been stolen, and the dealer, know. 
ing this, had paid for it only a small part 
of its value. Since he was anxious to get 
it out of his place, he had priced it‘excced- 
ingly low. The buyer, however, prided 
himself on his cleverness in finding the 
bargain. In the garage to which he took 
it from time to time for minor repairs, he 
told how cheaply he had bought such a 
fine car. 

One of the Bureau’s investigators, drop- 
ping in at the garage later to pick up what- 
ever bits of gossip might be floating abcut, 
heard of this. He knew that this low- 
price feature was often an ear-mark of ~he 
stolen car; so he sought out the machine 
and examined it. He was able to identify § 
it as a car stolen in St. Louis; and che 
supposed owner of the car soon found him- 
self recovering his bargain price out of + he 
assets of the dealer, who had gone fo- 
while to a place where there are Sasi : 
auto thieves but no auto thefts. 


“Let the Buyer Beware” 


Many a man is cautious enough to call 7 
up the local police department before | 
buying a used car, to inquire whether that 7 
car has been stolen. But there are several 
reasons why this procedure is frequently 
ineffective. The police in the city where 
the car was stolen can not send notices to 
every other police department in the 
country; and they can not send them to — 
any central distributing point, because 7 
there is no police organization existing 
between cities. So the police in the town 
where the car is sold may not have re- 
ceived any notice. Furthermore, it is too 
expensive to send out by wire reports of 


all the autos that are stolen in any city; 7 


these are sent by mail; so it often happens [ 
that a thief, driving fast, will arrive in a | 
town a day or so before the report of the © 
theft reaches there. The buyer, if he calls 
up the police, may be informed that there 
is no record of the car’s having been Ff 
stolen, only to have it taken away from 
him later. 

For it must be remembered that the 
law of Caveat Emptor, “Let the buyer 
beware,” applies to automobiles as to any 
other form of property. Even though the 
person found in possession of a stolen 
autcmobile may be able to prove that he 
bought it in perfect good faith, the owner 
is entitled to recover the car, and it is the 
innocent purchaser who is out the money. 
Sometimes he can get the money back 
from the dealer; but not if the dealer has 
gone out of business, or has gone bank- 
rupt; and if the dealer is crooked it is 
probable that he has few assets to attach, 
except other stolen cars. Few owners of 
used cars who have not been “stung” 
realize the degree of danger to which they 
are exposed, unless they employ the ut- 
most precaution in making their pur- 
chases of this class of auto. Throughout 
. the country the losses of individua! 
owners who have their honestly bough 
cars taken away from them by due 
process of law amounts annually to 
millions of dollars. 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


WHAT THIS TRADE-MARK MEANS TO THE 


LUMBER USER 


HEN the Colonists first built their 

homes in New Engl-nd, they cut and 
sawed their own lumber. They knew the 
wood they were using. They selected it 
carefully. 

Much of their work endures today. 
Wooden dwellings, barns, wharves, ware- 
houses—two hundred to three hundred 
years old—models of simple architecture 
and still serviceable. 

Yet modern-built houses in these same 
communities oftentimes last only a few 
years. Men point to the contrast and say 
that lumber is not what it used to be. 


W 


The good lumber is here ae in just as 


availabie supply as it has ever been. But 
discrimination in choosing it for the par- 
ticular purpose it is to perform is not what 
it used to be. 

There are 46,000 saw mills in the United 
States, large and small—each working the 
wood of its locality. This lumber is shipped 
into an open market, many kinds and 
numerous grades of each kind. 

If a man buys just lumber he may get 
anything but the one thing that best suits 
his purpose. 

Here we see the reason in its simplest 
form for a real service to the lumber user. 

As substantial factors in the lumber busi- 
ness, the Weyerhaeuser people want you to 
think more about the wood you use. 


To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of different species 
and the best wood for a given purpose. 


W 


This service will be as broad and impar- 
tial as we know how to make it. We are not 
artisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best lumber for the purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 

What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

Think what this means to a great industrial 
concern which buys 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber at a time. 

And no less for the farmer or home- 
builder buying anything from a single 
board or scantling to the lumber for a 
residence complete. 


OW 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for your- 
self at the lumber yard or on the job after 
it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you 
are getting a standard article of known 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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Starting the New Year Right 


That was a very unfortunate thing for 
her to say. There is nothing that makes 
me so wild as being told whenever I raise 
my voice a little bit that the neighbors 
will hear me. And then and there the 
storm broke. I slammed the cover on the 
typewriter and strode out of the room, 
closing the door behind me with a great 
deal more force than was strictly neces- 
sary. I closed the front door in much the 

same way; but before I had reached the 
bottom of the steps it had opened again, 
and the family called after me as cheer- 
fully as if nothing had happened, to ask 
me to bring her a new broom from a store 
down town where they sell things cheap 
but make no deliveries. If there were at 
that moment any unbroken fragments of 
the resolution not to lose my temper I 
ground them into fine dust between our 
doorstep and the corner. 


Two Down, Three to Go 


The instant I realized what I had done 
I was sorry; how sorry may be imagined 
from the fact that I went directly to that 
store and bought her the new broom and 
carried it home in my own hands, al- 
though I hate to carry bundles, and 
broom is not a nice thing to take on a 
crowded street car. Quite naturally, on 
the way home I met a number of people 
that I kn w. That was bad, but the 
worst thing was my remorse over breaking 
another of my resolutions. It seemed to 
me that I must have no force of character 
at all to let them go to smash like that. I 
moped round the rest of the day, but 
when I woke up the next morning I was 
in a more cheerful frame of mind. To be 
sure, the first two days of the year had 
seen two of my resolutions broken, but I 
still had three left; and three scanhutione 
well kept are not to be sneere -d at: 

I heard the family sigh. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you?” I asked. 

“Oh, I wish it were both yesterday and 
the day before,” she said with a long 
breath. 

“T know what’s the matter with you,” 
I muttered. 

Again she sighed. 

“This is no private sanatorium,” | 
growled. 

Another sigh. 

“Oh, well, confound it,” I said after a 
moment, 7 might as well do that as any- 
thing else.” 


“You certainly are an old peach,” she 


murmured luxuriously—and I crawled 
out of bed and went and got her 
breakfast. 


It was along toward noon when I saw 
her emptying some of the ash trays that 
we have round the house, and heard her 
inquiring where I had been throwing my 
cigarette ashes and stubs during the last 
few days. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” I said, “I 
haven’t been smoking a great deal lately. 
The smokes have rather gone back on 
me. ” 

“But you’ve smoked for years and they 
never went back on you before.’ 
so,” I admitted, “but 
they ‘adios t ‘done tasting right lately, so 
I thought I’d cut them out for a while.” 

She was silent for some moments and I 
had begun to think that she had forgotten 
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what we had*been discussing when she 
said: 

“That accounts for the rage you went 
into yesterday when I came out to sweep 
your room. | aor there was something 
at the bottom of that—men always have 
tantrums when they break off their habits 
abruptly. If you are going to stop smok- 
ing you ought to do it gradually; 1 it’s not 
so great a shock to the system. 

I knew that there was good sense in 
what she said—but there was that resolu- 
tion staring me in the face. ‘Oh, well,” I 
replied, “now that I have stopped I may 
as well stay stopped.” 

However, I found that more easily said 
than done. My craving for tobacco had 
been scarcely noticeable on the first day 
of my fast; I was really surprised to see 
how easy it was to swear off. I was not so 
much surprised on the second day, and 
more than once I had caught myself in the 
act of putting a cigarette to my lips. On 
the third day I was not at all surprised; 
for the craving had just caught its second 
wind and begun to get in its deadly work. 
I could think of nothing but how good a 
cigarette would taste. I had taken the 
precaution to throw away all the tobacco 
in the house, and was just telling myself 
that it was lucky that I had, when the 
family informed me that she had a little 
surprise for me. I was told to shut my 
eyes while she went to get it. 


“It's Toasted” 


I shut them—but I was certain that I 
was not going to enjoy that surprise; 
after-dinner mmts or something of that 
kind could not satisfy me just at that 
moment. All that I could think about 
was a cigarette. And I was thinking so 
hard about it that when the family 
slipped something between my lips I took 
a puff on it—and the next moment I be- 
came conscious of the delicious flavor of 
my favorite cigarette. I felt sure that it 
was an illusion, but as I did not wish to 
destroy it I did not open my eyes directly, 
but took several puffs in quick succession. 
When I did open them, however, I found a 
lighted cigarette between my lips and a 
large box of the same brand lying on the 
table before me. And suddenly it struck 
me that the third of my resolutions had 
gone into the discard. 

“Only two left—” 
aloud. - 

“Only two!” exclaimed the family. 
“What are you talking about? They told 
me there were five hundred in that box!” 

“T meant that there were only two 
gone,” I explained hastily; ‘“‘the one I am 
smoking and the one I am going to smoke 
as soon as this is finished.” 

I did not count the number of cigarettes 
I smoked during the rest of the evening, 
but at least I heard no further com- 
plaints about the ash trays being empty. 

The next morning the family began the 
day by wishing that it might be yesterday, 
and the day before, and the ay before 
that. And although I began the day b 
assuring her that I had brought her ‘ele 
fast to her bedside for the last time, it 
occurred to me that if I didn’t do that I 
would have to think up some other kind 


I murmured half 
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act to do for her; and thinking up kind 
acts is not the easiest thing in the world tp 
do, especially kind acts that will not 
arouse the suspicions of the person for 
whom you are doing them. So in the end 
she had her breakfast in bed on the fourth 
day of the New Year just as she had on 
the preceding three days. And I went 
about my work hugging to my bosom the 
two remaining resolutions which, because 
of the loss of the others, seemed to be ‘ome fit 
more dear to my heart with each passing 
hour. Over and over again assured 
myself that I would keep and _ periorm 
them faithfully during the rest of the 
year if I didn’t accomplish another tliing, 

But, alas, as to one of them I[ was om. 
pelled to relax my determination before | 
went to bed that night. I was placed ing 
position where I found it necessary to pla 
cards formoney. The family had prepare 
alittle surprise party for me, -asking in some| 
of the friends with whom it had been my 
habit to play a social game for s:nall” 
stakes every now and then. She got mf 
out of the house on a fool errand, and 
when I came back J found them all sexted 
round the table waiting only for m= tc} 
take my place before beginning the g:me. 

If there was anything cool about my 
greeting to them they must have at- 
tributed it to my surprise; for I certainly 
was surprised. But before seating myself 
at the table I called the family into a 
other room and made an effort to get out} 
of playing. I pleaded that I was not! 
feeling well, but she laughed at me. 

“You were feeling well enough to ne 
as you came in the front door not two! 
minutes ago.” "she reminded me. 

“So I was,” I admitted, ‘‘and if yea 
must know the truth the whole trouble is! 
that ro don’t want to play cards for 
money.’ 

“What’s the matter with you?” she) 
asked, eyeing me queerly. “Have you 
been reading that book of Billy Sunday’s? y 

“No, but—but—” 

“You want to go over to their house!” 
and make a big killing, as you did last) 
week, and then when they come over here) 
you would like to tell them that you prefer | 
to pl: vy for fun—is that it?” 

“No, no, you don’t understand—” 

“Tf that’s the kind of a sport you are If 
don’t understand. No, I don’t under-) 
stand it at all,” and she went out and left 
me. : 
I pulled myself together and after a) 
moment followed her. “Well, let’s go!” 177 
called cheerfully as I seated myself at the! 

table—and when the game was over I 
found myself twenty-two dollars to the} 
good 
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A Discovery 


Before going to bed that night I went 
to her hand-bag, intending to slip eleven 
dollars into it, as I had always made it a 
practise to give her half of anything I} 2 
won. But as I opened it my eye fell on ay 
familiar looking piece of paper. It was] 
the slip on which I had written my New} : 
Year’s resolutions. . 

I did not touch it, nor did I put the f 
eleven dollars in the bag. For the present 
I did not wish the family to know that | 
had discovered what she had done. | 
wanted to think—I wanted to go to the} 
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Don’t 


Weed 
Tire 
Chains 


on your tires reflect 
your prudence 
and intelligence. 





Boston 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


Leave Them Behind 


Brains and Chains must be used for 
the safe operation of automobiles. 


RACTICALLY every car in operation has Weed Tire Chains 

—in the garage. Even the novice knows there are times 

when he cannot drive safely without them. The trouble 
comes in making drivers think to always carry them in their cars 
and think to put them on the tires “at the first drop of rain.” 


Give your Weed Tire Chains a chance to perform their mission. 
Don’t leave them in the garage. Carry them with you and put 
them on the tires before the elements whip the streets into black 
deadly skidways. 


Only a moment of your time and their steel forged protection 
will be securely chaining your car to safety. 


ol. AMERICAN CHAIN Company, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore. 
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bottom of the thing. So I retired to my 
den and shut the door. 

It was now perfectly plain to me that the 
family had trapped me into breaking four 
of my five resolutions—but why hi id she 
done it? Why would any man’s wife 
trick him into playing cards for money— 
especially after trying for years to get him 
to give it up?) Why would a woman en- 
courage her husband to smoke when she 
knew that he was trying to swear off? 
Why would she deliberately seek to arouse 
his temper, when she knew that he didn’t 
have very good control over it? Yes, and 
why would she actually goad him into 
telling a lie when she knew that he had 


resolved to tell her nothing but the 
truth? 
Then suddenly it came to me. We 


learn by trying; we grow strong by resist- 
ing. She had been trying to help me gain 
the strength to carry out my resolutions 
by developing my resistance—and with 
one after another I had failed her. But 
there was still a chance for me to show her 
the stuff that was in me; there was still 
one resolution intact. And there was no 
doubt in my mind that with each of my 
failings I had gained some strength, and 
that now I would be able to go through to 
the end with the one remaining resolution. 


Starting the New Year Right: 





I was much relieved; for I would have 
been greatly distressed if | had thought 
that she had tripped me up on one resolu- 
tion after another just for the. pleasure of 
making a monkey out of me. 

I went to bed happy and had a good 
night’s rest; but when I woke up in the 
morning and heard the family sighing 
that she wished it were yesterday, and the 
day before, and the two davs before that, 
a very disturbing thought came to me. 
Why was it that she had sought to 
strengthen my resistance on all the resolu- 
tions except the last one? She had 
already had four chances to test my 
resistance on that, and instead of trying 
to get me to break it, she had tried her 
best. to get me to keep it—and here 
she was for the fifth time making it as 
easy as possible for me to keep from 
breaking it. 


The Sad Truth 


My reasoning powers are always keener 
in the morning than they are at night, and 
it was not long before I had utterly re- 
jected the resistance theory of the night 
before. I was still searching for a satis- 
factory reason why she should want to 
encourage me to break any one of those 
very noble resolutions, when she again 
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sighed and said that she wished that j 
were yesterday. 

“Well, it isn t yesterday, and it isn’ 
probable that it’s going to be at all Ji}, 
yesterday,” I informed her finally. 

“But why not?” she asked. “You'll h 
wanting to do a kind act, won’t you?” 

“Why should I?” I asked warily. 

“Why—why, just to make up for some 
of the other things you’ve done,’ she 
replied. “You know you lied to me the 
other day; for you were seen with that 
Jeanette Gaily having tea at the Palzce~ 
and you lost your temper horribly th day 
I wanted to sweep your room, you /noy 
you did—and—” 

“By George, P’ve got it!” I cried, sitting 
up in bed and gesticulating wildly with 
my hands. “You thought that if you 
weeded out all of my resolutions but one, 
I’d put ali my strength into keeping that 
one—and so I would if I hadn’t happened 
to see through your little game—” 

A low ripple of laughter came from the 
family. I sank down on my pillow and 
turned my back on her. Presently | 
heard the patter of her feet on the floor. 

“Well, anyway,” she said cheerfully, 
“you've brought me my breakfast in bed 
for four days in succession—and that's 
what I call starting the New Year right.” 





























The House on the Island 


about quarter of a mile away, and up 
toward the north some village roofs and a 
tall white steeple. Sue pointed them out 
with a shaking forefinger. 

“The—the Junction,” she whispered. 

They had come to feel in the past 
twenty-four hours that the very existence 
of the place they were bound for was a 
myth, and it was almost in the nature of a 
miracle to find themselves actually upon 
it. 

The lake, in the gray morning light, 
was clear of ice out in the middle, but 
broken cakes still floated near the banks, 
and Tommy set himself to nosing the 
launch among these cautiously, headed 
for a low dock with a boat house at the 
end, which belonged presumably to the 
village of the roofs and the white steeple. 

There was no one on the dock when 
they ran gently up alongside and made 
the launch fast. Tommy pointed toward 
the winding road, which they followed 
to the village. There was no one abroad 
in the wide, neat streets. 

Tommy looked at his watch and held 
it out to Sue with a laugh. 

“Six-thirty,” he said. “No wonder; 
let’s locate the hotel, if there is one, and 
try for breakfast. Then I’ll go down to 
the railroad station and inquire about the 
Montreal trains.’ 

Sue stopped abruptly and faced him, 
her cheeks flushing. “I’m not going on 
to Montreal after all,” she said with de- 
cision. “‘No—please don’t say anything.” 
She put out an entreating hand. “Last 
night when [ thought, just for a few min- 
utes, that maybe we—that maybe it was 
the end of things, you know, I got to 
thinking of Aunt Heléne—and my com- 
ing on to bother her last moments, when 
she’s too old and weak to fight back. It 
—it seemed—a sneaking sort of thing. It’s 


(Continued from page 32 


her money after all, and I did tell her 
definitely I wouldn’t take it.” She 
frowned at the sidewalk, trying for the 
words she wanted to convey her meaning. 

Tommy gazed at her helplessly, a look 
of almost comic bewilderment in his eyes. 

“But—but—’” he stammered. “That's 
not common sense, Sue. That’s morbid. 
She brought you up to expect her money 
and she can’t renig now.” 

Sue laughed, but a laugh that had none 
of last night’s bitterness in it. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said in frank 
amusement. “You see, Tommy, I didn’t 
stay brought up the way she meant me to, 
that was just the trouble. Of course, I 
don’t pretend to think it’s altogether fair. 
Only, that’s her affair, not mine.” 

“Look here,” Tommy broke in with a 
ch: ange of tone, not meeting her glance. 
a don’ t suppose for one minute that your 
aunt’s name is—well, not anything like 
Hurd, now is it?” 

Her eyes widened. 





“Why, how did you know?” she asked 
in astonishment. 
Tommy groaned for answer. “I didn’t. 


I got to thinking 
But it some- 


Oh, 


I was just afraid of it. 
in the boat last night, too. 
how seemed too rotten to be true. 
land! Of all the messes—” 

“What's rotten?” Sue demanded. 

“Never mind now,” he said absently. 
“Tell you later. Here’s the hotel—the 
Mansion House, and there seems to be 
somebody up and stirring.” 

They mounted the steps and went into 
a big, chilly ha!l where a little man with 
an enormous waxed mustache of a black 
so intense that it inevitably suggested. 
dye, was putting short ends of wood in a 
sulky-looking iron stove. He glanced up 

































from his operation to regard the new-} 
comers with a puzzled air, and then his 
face cleared. 

He was evidently a French Canadian, 
for when he spoke it was with a marked 
accent, but his smile at Sue w as W arming. 

“TY had not hear ze train get in,” he said 
affably. “Good morning, Mam’selle.” 

Tommy spoke quickly. 

“My sister is very tired and would like 
a room, and her coffee upstairs, if that is 

ossible. I am going back to see about 
Sma and the connection with the New 
York express as soon as she is com- 
fortable.” 

The landlord bowed gallantly. i 

“Ah, Mam’selle looks tired, ver’,” he © 
commiserated. ‘‘Zese sleepers—bah! But © 
Mam’selle is young. One can stan’ much 
at twenty, n’est-ce pas? W’en I was 
young—but zat is pass, M’sieu, hélas! 
W’en one is ol’ life is of a staleness. One © 
day like all ze ozzers, exactement!” He} 
shook his head sadly, to brighten again 
with a sudden recollection. 

“Mam’selle an’ M’sieu have missed ze 
gran’ excitement of many years in zis vil- 
lage,” he informed them. “‘Las’ night out 
on ze lake we hear shooting. Picture to 7 
yourselves! Pistols, many of zem, for 7 
several minutes. We wake up, ze whole | 
village and our sheriff, Georges Madau, © 
takes a posse an’ Dan McRae’s fishing | 
boat, an’ zat is ze las’ we have hear. We 
wait several hours, in ze dark, on ze dock, 
an’ w’en morning comes, we go home to 
breakfas’.”” He paused dramatically, 
glancing slyly at his listeners and smiled 
with a tinge of pardonable gratification. 

“But—but what do you think it was? 
Sue asked, stammering a little in her 
efforts to appear at ease. She looked over 
at Tommy, who shook his head warningly 
behind the man’s back. 
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Salts do differ; Morton’s is the 


saltest salt that pours 


HERE'S almost as much differ- 
ence in salts as in hats—but the 
choice is a lot easier. 


For what other salt can equal Mor- 
ton’s? It pours in any weather, and 
it’s the halest and heartiest salt you 
can get; full of flavor; ready to impart 
it to good foods — by the pinch, not 
the teaspoonful. That’s economy. 


Pouring makes it the delight of the 
table; no one likes clogged up shakers. 


The kitchen welcomes it for the same 
reason; a package full of lumps weuld 
be a nuisance. 


What’s wanted there is a salt that 
goes a long way, that pours exactly, 
easily; that doesn’t spill. 


Morton’s is the salt, and the little 
spout on the package sees to the pour- 
ing. It protects the salt too; closes to 
keep out germs and dirt. 


There’s more satisfaction in two 
pounds of Morton’s than three of 
other kinds; your own grocer will 
tell you so. 


“The Salt of the Earth” 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 
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58 
“T sup — I'll hear when I’ve had my 
nap, the posse comes back,” she 


added: ieaniadly. ‘May 
now, please, Monsieur?” 

She followed him, vaguely troubled. 
Why had Tommy thought it best to dis- 
own their night’s adventure? Unless— 
her face flamed suddenly; unless it was 
because of her. She had a fleeting vision 
of Aunt Héléne’s caustic comment on 
girls who went adventuring with strange 
young men, no matter for what excellent 
reasons, and laughed a little, scornfully, 
at the notion, her chin high. Tommy, who 
had saved her life several times over in the 
course of that one night, though she had 
had less than no claim at al! upon his 
services. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, 
entirely forgetting the waiting breakfast 
tray, and rested her chin on her clasped 
fingers. The brown eyes were very soft 
and the red mouth curved childishly. She 
bore no faintest resemblance, with that 
look, to the worldly-wise young lady who 
last evening had declared that you had to 
have money and that it didn’t matter 
very much how you came by it. 

Reaching out sieepily with one hand 
she drew the heavy comforter about 
her shoulders and curled up drowsily 
under it. 

“Just for half an hour,” she murmured, 
a sense of delicious warmth and well-being 
stealing through her chilled young body. 
“T’ve got to be on hand when that party 
gets back from the island. There’s no 
knowing what Tommy— 

And that was the end of conscious 
thought until what seemed only minutes 
afterward she opened her eyes with a 
start and beheld the room blurred to a 
dim, shadowy twilight and heard a clock 
somewhere down below, striking five. 

Sue sprang up hurriedly, a quick appre- 
hension tugging at her. She had slept the 
clock almost round, and in all that time 
what new events might not have hap- 
pened? 


I see my room 


HE downstairs hall was warm and 

cheerful with two big oil lamps and the 
stove. It was empty, but as Sue hesitated 
on the bottom step the outer door opened 
and Tommy burst in, pipe in hand. His 
cheeks were glowing boyishly with the 
keen air outside, and a swift little light 
leaped into his gray eyes at sight of the 
girl before him. 

“°Llo,” he said unemotionally, remov- 
ing his cap. “Say, you can sleep, you 
know. I was just going to have you 
waked. The New York train goes through 
in an hour. Our Frenchman has a little 
supper in the dining-room and we can talk 
while we eat. I’ve got a whole sackful of 
news for you.” 

He ushered her through a swinging door 
at the right into a square and rather bare 
dining-room, where a small table was set 
for two ina corner. They sat down oppo- 
site each other and a slightly constrained 
silence ensued 

“Did the posse get back?” Sue asked, 
crumbling a piece of bread nervously be- 
tween thumb and finger. 

Enthusiasm returned to Tommy in a 
rush. He leaned toward her across the 


table eagerly. 

“Say, if we could only give out the real 
story we'd be a nine-days’ wonder. D’you 
know what that gang was we left prisoners 
Pll tell you this much: 


on the island? 
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both the Canadian authorities and our 
own were after ’em.” 

“Bank robbers?” Sue hazarded, her 
eyes beginning to dance excitedly. 

He shook his head. 

“Td better go back a way and explain. 
About twenty miles up the lake there’s 
a big lumber camp.” 

Sue made an impatient movement with 
her chin. 

“Wait a bit,” Tommy advised, secing it. 
“Tt all hinges on. Early last night a pay 
car with fifty thousand dollars in gold and 
green-backs for the lumber jacks was held 
up between where we left the train and 
the head of the lake. The men got away 
in a motor boat.” He paused with a boy- 
ish satisfaction in the completeness of the 
sensation he was springing. “Oh, and I 
nearly forgot—the wash-out that stalled 
us wasn’t a wash-out at all. At least, not 
a natural one.” 

“Good—gracious!”’ Sue faltered, her 
cheeks white and her eyes wide and per- 
fectly round with amazement. 

Tommy nodded complacently. 

“Isn’t it?” he agreed. “And we bagged 
"em, my dear. Put over the trick just as 
easy—’’ He looked over at her with a 
broad grin. “You can’t beat it,” he sup- 
plied for her. “So, anyhow, this was the 
third hold-up round these parts, only the 
first two were Canadian trains. One had 
an express-car safe blown open and the 
other a string of ordinary sleepers gone 
through and picked clean. The Canadian 
agents were pretty sure the band had a 
rendezvous our side of the Line, but 
couldn’t prove it. Then, last night comes 
the third time when the pay car for the 
camp was held up and the towns along the 
lake were warned to be on the lookout. 
I guess our friend Sim must have been 
desperate to risk firing, knowing it_was 
bound to give their position away. From 
what I can learn the Sheriff here at the 
Junction was the first to hear the fracas, 
and he took his cue like a regular Sherlock 
Holmes, got his posse together, and 
rounded up the whole band just before 
daybreak this morning. You remember 
we thought a boat passed us on the lake 
in the dark. The Sheriff has taken it into 
his head too that there must have been 
another confederate who got off with the 
launch before the attack.” 

Tommy put out his hand and touched 
Sue’s where it lay on the table. 

“Look here, I called up your great- 
aunt’s house on the long distance this 
morning,” he announced with an abrupt 
change of subject. 

Sue merely stared. 
yond surprises now. 

“T had been sent on to see her for a 
charity organization in New York,” 
Tommy hurried, ruefully. “I didn’t know 
she was your aunt, of course, when we 
met, or even that she was supposed to be 
dying. She had asked to have a lawyer 
come on to talk over certain bequests she 
was contemplating, and she wanted some 
facts concerning the organization. It 
turns out now she did the same thing with 
several other charities, and all the lawyers 
arrived at her home in a bunch today with 
the exception of myself.” 

“Go on,” Sue urged impatiently, her 
breath coming unevenly. 

“Yes; well, “when I called up,” Tommy 
continued meekly, ‘ ‘I finally got her own 
lawyer on the wire.” He began to laugh. 
“Tt seems she isn’t going to die after all— 


She had gone be- 


“asked very softly, 
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will power, or something— most remark. 
able old lady. Astonished everyone, in. 
cluding the doctors. However, the point 
is, having changed her mind about dying, 
she decided to change 1 it about her will too, 
Had all the visiting lawyers bundled out 
of the house neck and crop and tore up 
the old will. That’s all anybody knows 
at present, but I guess it means you, all 
right. I’m awfully glad.” 


E was interrupted bythe little French- 
man bustling into the room. 

“Bon soir, Mam’selle,” the latter 
greeted Sue cheerily. Depositing the tray 
he carried on the table, he fished awk- 
wardly in all his pockets and produced at 
last a crumpled linen handkerchief bor- 
dered with lace. 

“T have brought you a souvenir of our 
excitement,” he declared grandly. “Me, 
I have pay a visite to ze house on ze island, 


having a curiosity to see, you onderstin’, | 


An’ behol’, Mam’selle, I find in one lil’ 
bedroom a lady’s mouchoir, comme a, 
Eet has initials in one corner, S. 

He held it out and Sue took it stiffly, a 
little of her color fading. She had not 
missed the handkerchief until that 
moment. Glancing up she surprised an 
odd expression in the man’s eyes; a ques- 
tion growing into swift suspicion, and 
over all a sort of fascinated admiration, 
like that of a child to whom a thrilling 
tale is being unfolded. 

He bent toward her and his voice 
dropped to the note of a stage conspirator. 
““Mam’selle, zere was no train in zis morn- 
ing. But I will confide in you. W’en I 


was young I helped run many cargoes 7 
Zat was life. I | 


across ze Border—bah! 
have almos’ forget.” 


He held his head with a new air at once | 


ludicrous and pathetic. His little alert 
black eyes sparkled 

“T have seen nozzing—no mouchoir. I 
have never hear of a lady on ze island. 
Bon! Zat is to onderstan’. I have been 
young once, too.” 

He wheeled and marched briskly from 
the room, without turning his head. 
Tommy checked Sue with a hand on her 
arm. 

‘So we’re the missing confederates,” he 
said with a laugh. “Let him think he’s 
back in his dare-devil, law-breaking days, 
if he likes. It’s—it’s kind of funny and— 
human. He’ll never speak. I told you 
this was a night from the movies.’ 

His hand slipped down her arm and 
closed over her fingers tightly. 

“Tt’s been the most impossible—beauti- 
ful time that ever happened,” he burst out 
vehemently. ‘“‘Sue—tell me this, without 
remembering your Aunt Héléne or her 
world’s opinions—Sue, what’s the very 
soonest a man can tell a girl he loves her, 
and have her believe him?” 

Silence fell, vibrant and tense, between 
them for a long moment. Then a pair of 
wet dark eyes were lifted shyly. 

“We've been under fire together,” 
Tommy urged stumblingly. “That puts 
it out of the regular rules.) We—knox 
each other, Sue.” 

The eyes continued to meet his stead- 
fastly and a tremulous little inner glow 
seemed to light in them in answer to the 
look in his own. 

“Aren’t you—telling her now?!” she 
the barest breath of 
a voice. “I’d just go right on—telling, 
Tommy.” 
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Running a Town Like a Home 


that bright November day and found 
themselves duly installed, the first thing 
they had to do was to tackle the financial 
problem. There was less than no money 
in the treasury. Under the charter the 
town was allowed to issue $2500 worth of 
warrants. Three thousand dollars were 
out. About $1500 was due for fire ap- 
paratus, “" on top of that interest was 
due on the $20,000 issue for water bonds. 

Tax seeds was not yet due, so thc y 
looked the town marshal over and decided 


that the light from his star was far too’ 


dim to illuminate the darkened streets. 
They took it off and applied his salary to 
the rejuvenation of the street lighting 
system. Then they raised the taxes. 

The council hall was a dingy little ante- 
room in the school house. Their house- 
wifely instincts rebelled after several 
ineffectual attempts to tidy it up. Forth- 
with they prevailed upon a building owner 
to rent them a storeroom on the main 
street as the official meeting place. 


A Community Center 


In Umatilla there are very few un- 
married people. Most of the residents 
have families. The children, it was de- 


cided, ought to have good books to read. 
The county was prevailed upon, in ex- 
acquired 


change for space in the newly 
council room and some cash, to furnish t 
books. New life was given to the com- 
munity by making the council rooms its 
meeting place as well, and spur was given 
to civic pride by using the same space for 
community gatherings. 

By this time things were 
smoothly. Tax money came in along 
with money from the water system. Out- 
standing warrants were recalled and bond 
interests met. About this time the men 
began to “whoop ’er up” for feminine 
government, and the feminine govern- 
ment in turn began looking round for men 
to share with it in the glories and the 
work of the municipality. 

The men championed suffrage govern- 
ment, not from sentiment, but because 
it had taken their better halves just two 
years to wipe the slate of indebtedness 
clean. Today Umatilla has almost $2000 
in the treasury. For next year the city 
has hoisted the taxes another one per cent 
so the women can continue to grade the 
streets. 

The women too have gotten things in 
such good financial condition that they 
have employed a new town marshal. But 
his job is not to look out for law breakers. 
In fact, he had to qualify first as a 
mechanic because the ladies decided that 
they needed a meter-reader and repair- 

man far more than they did a minion of 


running 


(Continued from page 37) 


the law. I the old pinch-penny days 
they had discovered that it was very easy 
to deputize some husky citizen w hen it 
was necessary to sit on the neck of some 
malefactor. 

The business men, in analyzing the suc- 
cessive feminine administrations, declare 
that the women gained the favor of busi- 
ness interests because they applied 
straightforward business principles to 
city administration. The merchants 
point to the fact that in those rip-roarin’ 
days when saloons were plentiful, gam- 
bling wide open and Umatilla was the 
gathering place of rough and ready men, 
nothing was ever done in the way of 
civic improvement. There was plenty of 
money in those days. Salooa licenses 
were high and taxes too, and the cash 
vas dissipated in a manner as free and 
easy as the town then was. 

On the other hand, Mayoress Paulu 
frankly says that she does not believe 
that any administration by women would 
have succeeded in those times because, 
she explains, conditions then were far 
different, and it took men who were 
physically able to enforce the Jaw’s de- 
crees. “But there’s nothing to do now,” 
she explained, as she busied herself with 
her housekeeping in her little bungalow 
set on a hillside overlooking the com- 
munity that acclaims her as its head. 
“My job is mostly to settle the little 
difficulties that spring up between our 
home folks, and I know them all. Why, 
almost every day,” she added, “I have 
something of that sort to settle. Here’s 
one now.” There was a violent knock on 
the door and in strode a middle-aged 
woman, tanned by the hot eastern Ore gon 
sun and wearing on her head a man’s 
dilapidated felt hat. 

“Mrs. Mayor,” the woman exclaimed, 
as she sat down heavily in a rocker, 
“T want you to use your authority! You 
know Jim, who lives next door to me? 
He’s still got that cow in his back yard, 
and it is drawing all the flies this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Now, either Jim 
has to move that cow or I’ve got to buy 
screens. It is against the city ordinance 
for him to keep a cow there. I com- 
plained to the county health officer, and 
he’s not done anything.” 

“Now, look here,” said the mayor in a 
maternal tone, “I told you not to go to 
that health officer. What you have to do 
is to write down a complaint to the coun- 
cil, as I told you. Then we can do some- 
thing. Here, sign your name, and I'll 
write it out for you. And by the way,” 
she added, “on your way home you tell 


Jim he had better move that cow or I'l] 
have him arrested.” Thus disposing of her 
duties, Mayoress Paulu, wife of Council. 
man Paulu, returned to her discussion of 
municipal affairs and her general ideas on 
just what she thinks of feminism. “lt 
amuses me,” she said, “when people think 
that here we have done anything unusual, 
and it amuses me more when I think how 
some women in the east have made all us 
women look like foolish children. 

“Any married woman who has the least 
bit of backbone and intelligence knows 
that the really successful ‘families are 
those who go on the 50-50 basis in home 
life. We women have our home pe 
and the children’s welfare to look afte 
and it is up to us to make everyth _ 
comfortable and happy for them and for 
our men folks. That’s our department. 
The men have their work laid out {or 
them as well, and if both of us do our 
share things run right. 

“The town or city is a family too—orly 
on a larger scale. In Umatilla, a small 
place, our problems are relatively simple 
because we know each other and get along 
in a neighborly way. Here, therefore, we 
have found that the application of the 
family system can be successfully worked 
out. But be it city or town, there are tle 
three classes of citizens we must look to-- 
our men, our women, and the children 
Their problems need solution. In these 
things other women identified with our 
city government, as well as I, believe that 
the solution requires the counsel and guic- 
ance of both men and women. 


Woman's Place 


“T have no patience whatever with 
these so-called feminists who declare 
loudly against men, and claim all the vir- 
tues and wisdom for women. Their antics 
make us all up here look foolish. And | 
tolerate no more those pompous males who 
consider that women have no place in our 
political life. I do agree with them, how- 
ever, on one point. Woman’s place is the 
home. But I don’t confine home to the 
house. I contend that our home is as 
far-flung as our city, our state and our 
nation. 

“Men and women and the little men 
and women We are raising to fill the places 
we will some day leave vacant should all 
have a square deal. That is what we are 
finding out in Umatilla. That is why 
Umatilla’s feminine governors are volun- 
tarily relinquishing their control of munici- 
pal affairs. Women can not do it alone 
—nor can men. It requires two view- 
points. Therefore, we are inviting in our 
men folks because we stand on a 50-5¢ 
platform.” 
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10 Acres of 





Make You Independent for Life! 


What better investment could you ask than this—a big-income producing almond orchard in one of the 
most beautiful valleys of California, midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco and only 16 miles from 
the coast—as delightful a place as any man could wish to make his future home? This is a proposition that 
wil] stand up under your most searching investigation. Ovr organization—the Associated Almond Growers 
of Paso Robles—owns the choicest almond land in the entire state of California—and California grows 99% 
of all the almonds in the United States. 

We have divided our almond lands into tracts of 10 acres each. To each of these ro-acre tracts we 
plant 700 of the finest pedigreed trees that horticultural skill can produce. 

Almond trees come into bearing when 414 years old. After the first crop the yield increases at the rate 
of about 4 pounds per tree per year, when, at 814 years of age, the normal yield is about 20 pounds per tree—14,000 pounds from a 
ro-acre orchard of 700 trees. For the past three years almonds have brought the growers upwards of 25 cents per pound. 

We figure that the price of almonds is not likely to fall below 25 cents. On that basis 14,000 pounds bring a gross revenue of $3500. 
Deducting every possible item of expense, an 8)4 year old 10-acre orchard should easily earn a net profit of from 








$2500 to $3000 a Year 


Don’t wait. This is an opportunity which cannot last much longer. 


On account of the growing scarcity of good available almond 


land in the Paso Robles district this will probably be our last selling season. Thereafter we shall devote our energies to the care, upkeep and 


harvesting the crops of our own orchards and those of our buyers, of whichlwe 
already have more than 5500 acres under successful operation. We are nowjdis- 
posing of the limited acreage we still have left. Therefore, if you wish to take ad- 
vantage of this most exceptional opportunity the time for you to ACT is NOW. 

If you act NOW you can come into possession of a bearing almond 
orchard for less money per acre than raw land, suitable for walnuts, oranges and 
lemons and other deciduous fruits, is selling for in California. For please 
remember that when you buy an almond orchard from us you are not 
buying so many acres of raw land, and then Jeft to work out your own 
salvation as best you may. We clear the land, furnish and plant the trees, 
cultivate, prune, and give them the best scientific care and pay the taxes 
for 4 years after planting without extra cost to you. In short, you really 
buy a life income in the form of an almond orchard that has proven itself to 
be a money maker before you come into possession of it. Moreover, you 
identify yourself with a big financially strong organization where continued 
success depends upon the success of each individual orchard owner. 

Your entire investment is comparatively small and is made partly in 
the form of a first cash payment as low as $25.00 per acre—partly in 
monthly payments as low as $3.50 per month per acre, and partly from your 
crops. Our remarkable book, “A Life Income plus California,” gives all 
the facts. 


Money Back Guarantee 


If possible make a trip to Paso Robles and examine conditions there 
first hand. We allow you 30 days in which to investigate. If you do not find 
everything just as represented in our book, “A Life Income plus California,” 
we will refund you any payment you have made, together with your railroad 
and Pullman fares. This same offer holds good if, instead of going yourself, 
you have a representative make the trip of investigation. 


Associated Almond Growers of Paso Robles 
901-906 Lytton Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Your Interests Safeguarded by Strong Trust Agreement 


Every dollar that you pay for the purchase of an almond orchard 
from us goes to your Trustee—the County National Bank & Trust 
Company of Santa Barbara, California—a strong and conservative 
national bank with assets of approximately $3,000,000. This money 
is conserved and expended according to the terms of the trust 
instrument for the development of your almond orchard and such 
other overhead expense as may be necessary to the conduct of our 
Association for the benefit of each and every tract owner. At the 
completion of your contract with us your Trustee delivers you a 
clear deed to your orchard. The trust agreement under which our 
Association operates offers the largest measure of protection to the 
buyer that has ever been provided for in any land development 
project. We cannot even buy land without the written consent of your 
Trustee. In brief, our Association is today conducting the greatest 
constructive work along horticultural lines of any organization in 
the United States, and we are safeguarding our buyers’ interest in 


ways that have never before been dreamed 
FREE THIS ILLUSTRATED, 
BOOK-—Send For It. 

It is filled with pictures of the Paso Robles 
almond district and gives an exhaustive de- 
scription of the business as carried on by 
our organization—very interesting to any- 
one not yet acquainted with California 
and its opportunities. Send the coupon 
and get a copy—free. 
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Lytton Bidg., Chicago 
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ILL box! Yes, sir. That’s what 

brother Ben said it looked like 

when he came back: ‘A cross be- 

tween a pill box and a French 
chateau.” Here is a photograph, that you 
may judge for yourself. 

“Sure, it’s just as good a house as any- 
body’s,” a little neighbor boy assured me 
solemnly, “even if it is square!” God 
bless neighbors. What would life be with- 
out ’em? 

It is square. Why shouldn’t it be when 
a square plan suited our needs, and the 
construction worked out less expensively 
that way? The more breaks and gew- 
gaws one puts on a small 
house, the more he de- 
stroys the harmony of 
his design. Twenty by 
twenty is the size of our 
mansion, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than a 
single apartment picked 
up out of our imagina- 
tions and set down four 
feet south of the north 
line of our west front lot. 
The living-room occu- 
pies the entire south half 
of the house, the north 
half is taken up by the 
kitchen, bath, closet and 
a small hall. And here 
we have lived for six 
months, the three of us, 
Littlest Pill-boxer, Big 
Pill-boxer and I, every 
bit as happy as though 
we had built our house 
round instead of square. 
Of course, we tried out all 
our freak building notions on this, 
our own home. The floors, for 
instance, are of 514x8 hollow tile 
laid flat on a two-inch slab of con- 
crete. Beneath the concrete is 
solid earth fill from foundation 
wall to foundation wall. Nine 
people out of ten who come into 

the house say, “But aren’t the 
floors cold?” Our answer is, “We 
moved in with the concrete floor 
down two days and Infant Son 
just two months old, but not one 
of us has had a sign of a cold or 
any kind of sickness since we’ve 
been here.” Personally, there 
isn’t anything colder to me than a 
draughty wood floor with the 
wind whistling up through its 
cracks and the dampness congre- 
gating in the open space below it. 

Our walls are of eight-inch hol- 
low tile, plastered inside and out, 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Three of Us in a Pill Box 


and we have found as marked a difference 
between the air in a house of this con- 
struction and one of plastered wood frame 
as between the atmosphere of desert and 
seaside. The hollow space in the tile acts 
as an insulator and keeps the air in the 
house always dry and free from dampness. 
The only artificial heat we used through a 
cool, wet spring came from a small oil- 
heater—and our living-room is nineteen 
feet long. 

Our construction is so effectually fire 
retarding that the insurance rates are 
extremely low, in fact, we feel no hesi- 
tancy in carrying none whatever. The 
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Floor plan of the Pill Box 











tile walls are laid on solid concrete founda- 
tion, so there isn’t a stick of wood below & 
the top of the floor. Above that are wood 
door and window jambs, laid flush with 
the plaster line, no door or window casings 
or eerie to make an extra. dirt- 
catching corner to clean; and of course, 
the kitchen cupboards and_ bathroom 
linen closet are of wood. All doors in the 
house are slabs; that is, the surfaces are 
all plain and flat with no molds to catch 
dust and dirt. The bathroom’ and 
kitchen floors, except that portion in the 
breakfast alcove, are of magnesite com- 
position laid on concrete. The tub is en- 
closed in magnesite so 
that no dirt can get 
under it, and the plumb- 
ing is accessible through 
a door in the wall at the 
head of the tub. 

And now for the plan. 
Simplicity simplified! 

e room, kitchen, bath, 
closet and hall. Wall 
bed in the one room. The 
future has been provided 
for by allowing a chance 
for another room at the 
rear. The hall may be 
closed by a door leading 
to the present living- 
room, and separate en- 
trance permitted from 
either room to the bath. 
Also we have visions of a 
wonderful roof garden in 
the shade of our “‘spread- 
ing pepper tree,” and 
reached by a stairway 
starting where the rear 
closet now is. Such are the possi- 
bilities of thisunpretentiouslayout. 

Big Chief Pill-boxer hates a 
dinky living-room, hence the nine- 
teen feet of ours. Why, inone house 
we lived, a space smaller than this 
was littered up with buttresses and 
called two rooms! One of us had 
to go out doors so the other could 
turn round, and when Little Addi- 
tion came along, well, we just had 
to move. In the southwest corner 
of our room is the wall bed which 
rolls into a closet large enough to 
leave hanging space at one end 
and storage space above. A bed 
in the living-room has proved 
most convenient where the littlest 
member of the family is concerned 
because it has provided for him a 
spacious place in which to roll, close 
to where I am usually working 
and can keep an eye on him. In 
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J Can Always Depend 
on My Automatic Cook’ 































plan. § 
‘were "I like the kind of cooking it does, and the reason- 
| Wali able cost, too, but the best thing about my Westing- 
1. The 4 house Automatic is the fact that I don’t have to stand 
h, ided Li over it every minute. I know that I needn’t stay and 
apt & watch it; my dinner will be ready when I get home.” 
ay be & 
ading 7 POILED FOOD is a total loss, Whether ruined 
pal by too much heat, or by too little, food that is not 
— Convenience outlets in base boards properly cooked represents waste in good material and 
s of a and walls enable you to make the fuel as well asin time. Modern practice in the kitchen 
en in § Ren ses 20 gens seeks to eliminate all these, by means of cooking 
read- [| pliances for the home. They in- ow 

and § clude “the Iron that Women De- methods that are independent of variations and 
tid signed”, the Cozy Glow Heater, shortages in the supply of available fuel. 
' me the Percolator, the Turnover Toast- ; 
out. er, and the Toaster Stove. Your Fuel shortages cause no problem in the kitchen 
es a & light and power company, or the that is equipped with the Westinghouse Automatic 
~ scl r ree ere Store, will give you Electric Range. It provides even heat that never 

se § e facts, gladly. ’ . 
~~ ¢ varies with the season or the time of the day. Win- 
had F ter and summer, morning, noon or night, it is a range 
ae 3 that a woman can trust. 
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the southeast corner of the room 1s the 
window seat. I defy anyone’ to show 
me a more useful, convenient, pleasure- 
giving adjunct to a human habitation 
than a recessed corner window seat with 
south and east exposure. Never would I 
have a home without one for I get more 
genuine good out of it than any other part 
of the house. And that’s saying a lot. It 
is warm in winter and airy in summer and 
such a comfortable place to flop down on 
when tired. Through the south window 
the dull green pepper tree leaves and 
bright red sprays of berries wave in the 
breeze, through the east window the fresh 
green of new lemon shoots contrasts 
sharply with my blue and orange side 
drapes. These two views never grow tire- 
some. There are six casement windows, 
three along either wall, and five feet of 
seat beneath each group. The seat is six- 
teen inches above the floor, the window 
sills fifteen inches above that. The center 
windows open, giving cross ventilation, 
and the end ones are stationary and air- 
tight, so that when propped up with pil- 
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A Cottage 
with a 
Cement Exterior 


HOWN here is a home of practical 
design and attractive appearance. 
The outside walls are of cement- 
stucco over metal lath and frame 
construction, but, if preferred, might be 
built either of hollow building tile or plain 
brick, or even of solid concrete, surfaced 
with cement to produce the same 
appearance. 

In color scheme the exterior is quite 
striking and yet decidedly pleasing. 
Walls and the trimming are white, the 
shingled roof dark red; the front porch, 
terrace and side porch are floored with red 
cement edged with brick. Liberal garden 
planting completes the picture. 

The interior is simply but conveniently 
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The Home in the West 


lows in the corner reading, there won’t be 
a draught whistling round our ears. 
They say there isn’t anything new 
under the sun, but I’ll wager there isn’t 
another breakfast alcove like ours. It is 
both a part of the kitchen and a part of 
the living-room. By opening the two 
pairs of hinged glass doors that separate 
it from the living-room it can be effec- 
tively used as a card-table or place for 
serving refreshments. The table is four 
feet long by two-teet-three wide, and is 
hinged to a china cupboard four feet high 
which separates it from the sink and hides 
that part of the kitchen from view when 
one is standing in the living-room. 
one side of the table is a seat recessed in 
the wall, on the other is an ordinary chair, 
though, had space permitted, this might 
also have been a seat. The top of the 
china cupboard extends straight across 
above the rear end of the table to the wall, 
and a dotted Swiss curtain hung from it 
permits one to pass dishes through from 
the drain-board to table without any 
waste motion. The china closet has doors 
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front and rear, so that freshly-washed 
dishes may be handed in from the kitchen 
side and later, when setting the table, 
taken out from the front. By resting one 
end of the ironing board on the table and 


the other on the counter by the stove, |. 


can sit down to iron and take life as casy 
as I please. No, I wouldn’t swap my 
breakfast alcove for anything short o¢ its 
cubic contents filled with Liberty Bonds, 

In the northwest corner of the kitchen 
is the cooler, beside it a cupboard with 
magnesite counter shelf, and near the 
doorway is the stove. Above the counter 
shelf is a combination hot-water he: ter 
which heats for both kitchen sink ind 
bathroom. In the wall are placed “ool 
proof” electric base plugs, so manu:ac- 
tured that the baby can’t poke his fin; ers 
into them and get a shock. Everything 
has been as carefully selected and cn- 
veniently placed as we could arrange, for 
this is “hame, sweet hame”’ to us. Honest 
to goodness, now, do you blame us ‘or 
making it square? 

Persis BINGHAM 





Outer walls and trimmings are white, the shingled roof dark red. Front porch, terrace and 
side porch are floored with red cement edged with brick. Shrubbery 
has been placed at effective intervals 


arranged. In studying the plan, special 
notice should be taken of the glass doors 
which are used between living-room and 
dining-room, between the latter and 
breakfast-room, and also to give access to 
the excellent side porch from the dining- 
room. Several delightful built-in features 
and closets should also be noticed. In the 
breakfast-room is a small Colonial buffet; 
in the bathroom a combination of linen 
eabinets, box-seat and medicine-case; in 
the kitchen a special closet for pots and 
pans, much cupboard and drawer room 
and the other usual features; in the con- 
necting hall a linen closet and one for 
wraps; on the rear entry porch two small 
storage closets, while each of the three 
bedrooms has a wardrobe closet. 

In respect to interior finish, the wood- 
work of the living-room consists of 
mahogany; in the dining-room it is of old 
ivory and mahogany; in the breakfast- 
room and front bedroom it is of old ivory 
alone; elsewhere it is painted or enameled 
in white. The walls of: living-room, 
dining-room, breakfast-room and front 
bedrcom are papered; the floors of these 
rooms and the hall are of hardwood. In 
the bathroom and kitchen the walls are 
finished with a smooth, hard plaster coat 
to the top of the windows and doors and 
enameled like the woodwork, while else- 


where they are tinted. The living-room 
fireplace is of tile with wood mantel. 
This cement-stucco bungalow possesses 
a good basement with an inside stairway, 
and is equipped with a furnace. 
Cuartes Ama Byers. 


A Garden in 


a Quarry 


O make the desert blossom like the 

rose is an aphorism that many 
writers are prone to apply to the 
conversion of a particularly ugly) 

lace into a beautiful garden. It is a safe 
eee however, that they have never seen 
the desert. Those who know the desert 
and love it in its many moods are inclined 
to agree that the blossoms of many vari- 
eties of cacti found there can hold their 
own for delicacy of form and _ color 
with what is supposed to be the queen 
sof flowers. Instead of the desert, let 
him who-is at a loss for a simile choose 
an abandoned quarry. There he will find 
towering walls of gloomy grayness, with a 
litter of rusted machinery, lengths of 
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Because he built an Aladdin Home 
this man undercut prices by one third 


“My new home ccst $500.00 less than local 
builders figure. Everyone who saw the house 
being built knows that it contains the best 
grade of material. It is as well built as any 
substantial, durable and handsome house in 
town. li is double floored in both stories and 
the floor and walls are lined to keep out the 
cold. I irankly do not believe that even for 
the additional $500.00 that figured in the next 
lowest bid, it would have been possible to erect 


f by any other method as fine a home as mine. 


All Material Shipped 
Complete 


When the material for my home was de- 
livered by freight it came in one complete ship- 
ment. Not only the lumber, but the nails, 
locks, hinges, lath, plaster, window frames, 
doors, paint—everything in fact, came in one 
sealed box car. I have heard enougk of the 
difficulties people encounter in getting delivery 
of this or that necessary item when they buy 
material from various sources. I bought all 
my material complete from one source and 
never had a single worry or a moment’s delay 
on account of needing some missing article. 


House Quickly Erected 


In twenty-one working days after unloading 
the material the house was finished and ready 


for occupancy. During those twenty-one days 
Ikept accurate record of every dollar expended 
As the days went by I saw clearly I was going 
to undercut the lowest bid that had been 
offered to me before I discovered the Aladdin 
System of homebuilding. My complete saving 
amounts to at least $500.00, about one-third 
of the bill of material. 


Sent For Book of Homes 


Originally I had intended to employ an 
architect but a friend loaned me a book of plans 
from which I selected a very suitable design. 
Local builders gave me estimates of the cost 
to build a house of the design I had selected. 
Just before closing a deal an advertisement I 
saw caused me to send for a catalog of Readi- 
cut houses. The catalog came in prompt 
Tesponse to my request. I found in it a design 
a triile larger but substantially the same as 
the one on which I had received estimates 
The catalog price caused me to write at once to 
the manufacturers for full particulars. 


All Material Cut-to-Fit 


I learned that the lumber for Readi-cut 
houses is all cut-to-fit according to standard- 
ized methods. This system eliminates \ the 
wastage of odd pieces that ordinarily would 
occur where the sawing is done on the site of 
the building. The saving amounts to 18% of 
the lumber costs. The factory method of 
cutting the lumber by gang-saws, mitre- 
machines, and other labor-saving devices 
reduces carpenter costs on the job by at least 


30%. 


Practically Wholesale Price 


The Aladdin Company manufactures 
houses in enormous quantities, thus selling the 
houses direct to the homebuilder at an immense 
saving under local retail prices in which so 
many middleman profits have been included. 
I was convinced that it was safe, sure, and 
economical to buy an Aladdin Readi-cut Home 
and the results have more than justified my 
faith. 


Is a Satisfied Customer 


I am satisfied with my dealings with The 
Aladdin Company. My home has attracted 
favorable comment here and it meets all my 
expectations. If I ever build again I will build 
another Aladdin Home because I know in 
advance I shall get more for my money than I 
could otherwise.” 


Homebuilders to the Nation 


This is the story of hundreds, yes, even 
thousands of other homebuilders. Aladdin 
Homes are known from Maine to California, 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf, and wherever 
they have been built they have brought 
satisfaction. No matter where you live there 
is an Aladdin Home near you. 


Wonderful Advantages 
Offered 


Aladdin Homes are sold to the individual 
buyer at prices that are equivalent to what 
would be wholesale prices in ordinary mer- 
chandise. Aladdin lumber comes direct from 
the great lumber producers, and is bought in 
tremendous quantities at a great saving in 
price. 


Aladdin’s use of standardized lengths and 
scientific cutting eliminates wastage, which in 
the old way of building amounted to 20% of 
the total cost of the lumber for which the 
homebuilder paid. 

All the material required for an Aladdin 
Home is furnished complete as specified and 
according to the plans. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


Quick Service From Mills 


Aladdin Mills and distributing offices are 
located in the four greatest timber-producing 
areas of this country so that house material 
is shipped direct from the forest by the shortest 
possible haul, making quick service. Short 
hauls mean low costs. 

Aladdin designs include arrangements and 
architecture to suit everyone. The plans are 
the result of highest talent and long experience, 
and there is a large variety to choose from. 

Aladdin is referred to as the National Home- 
building Service. It is the American way of 
saving dollars for fellow Americans, modern 
production (by original methed) cf a better 
product for less cost than has ever been accom- 
plished before. 


Send For Book of 
‘*Aladdin Homes No. 2075’’ 


Do you own a home of your own? Do you 
intend to build? Ask Aladdin for a copy of the 
book that has led others to success in home- 
building. It is called “Aladdin Homes 
No. 2075.” 


The Aladdin Company 


Portland, Oregon 
Branches and Mills 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi Wilmington, N. Car. 
Bay City, Michigan Vancouver, B. C. 


Write to the nearest office 
aera eT eS Oe Oe eee 
The Aladdin Company 


Enclosed find stamps for which please send 


me the book ‘“‘Aladdin Homes No. 2075.” 
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KARPEN 


Symbol of olden crafts manship in modern furniture 
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Tue spirit of the early 
master craftsmen is 
felt in Karpen furni- 
ture. For we today 
gratefully acknowledge 
our debt to the cabi- 
net makers and wood 
carvers of other times. 


But modern Karpen 
ingenuity has moulded 
their early designs into 
household treasures of 
hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility and 
durability—and mod- 
ern Karpen methods 
have placed them 
within the reach of ail. 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


—the Karpen Name Plate 


Send for booklet to S. Karpen & Bros. 
—— or New York 
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The abandoned quarry's ugly expanse became a beautiful retreat for flower-lovers, its gray ani 


cheerless walls hidden by a rich variety of blossoms. 


worn-out, rusty steel cable to trip him as 
he walks, old wooden buildings in varying 
stages of dilapidation, and a dozen other 
things indicating decay. 

It was such a scene that fretted the 
artistic tastes of Mrs. R. P. Butchart, for 
it was situated on the very edge of her 
own beautiful garden. Her husband is 


| the principal owner of a cement works at 


Todd’s Inlet, on Vancouver Island, about 
eight miles from the city of Victoria, and 
the quarry had been excavated to provide 
raw material for the plant. So long as it 
was in operation, with workmen busily 
employed in blasting and quarrying the 
stone, it was an object of interest, but 
when a change in the character of the 
rock made it necessary to obtain lime- 
stone from farther afield, the yawning 
ugliness of the abandoned space became 
intolerable. “Why not turn it into a 
garden?” thought Mrs. Butchart. 

The quarry is shaped like a horseshoe, 
is between 200 and 300 feet long and per- 
haps 200 feet wide in the widest part. 
The sides are sheer, the end_ slopes 
sharply. A hump of rock, evidently un- 
suited for making cement, had been left in 
about the middle of the quarry. The 
excavation having been made in a hill- 


| side, the sides rise sharply from a few feet 


This view shows the entrance 


at the entrance to forty or fifty fee:, the 
right being higher than the left. It wasa 
ambitious scheme to make this into 
garden; one that required labor anf 
money. Mrs. Butchart started the work 
about five years ago. Immense quantitig 
of earth were carted in. A pond was mat 
near the center. Paths were laid out. 4 
winding path with rustic steps ended ina 
summer-house from which a fine view of 
the garden could be obtained. A mini 
ture waterfall trickles down the highest 
side and, splashing as it descends, has im 
duced a natural verdure of moss and 
native ferns along its course to the pond. 
The garden has been planted with 
numberless varieties of bulbs, flowering 
plants and shrubs. Rock plants and 
climbers adorn crannies in the walls. To 
attempt to enumerate these would require 
a separate article, practically every piant 
that flourishes in the climate of the 
southern end ot Vancov ver Island being 
found there. Many varieties of lilies 
beautify the pond, and gold fish sport 
among them. The garden is the show- 
place of Victoria. Everyone who comes 
is taken there, for the generous owner not 
only opens it to the public but provides 
cups ard hot water ior those who wish to 
picnic there. F. H. Mason. 


| Mrs. R. P. Butchart’s lovely garden overlooked the desolate quarry. That she has succeeded in 


transforming the one into a complement of the other is seen by comparison of the two pictures 
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When you want to go to a party and can’t 
because cleaning has tired you out 


Too tired to dance with Jack in the evening? Is that 
the price you pay for a clean house? 

The Ohio Electric Cleaner is so easy and convenient 
to use that it saves your time and strength, and it 
cleans perfectly. It gives you the happiness of being 
able to do the things you like to do. 

The Ohio has an automatic switch, controlled by 
the position of the handle. Lowering the handle to 


THE UNITED 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


cleaning position, starts the motor; returning it to 
vertical position, stops the motor. And when you 
stop, an automatic valve closes, so that no dirt can 
fall back from the bag onto the floor. It has the one 
combination—gentle brush and powerful suction— 
that reaily cleans without injuring your rugs. 


Look for the cleaner with the red band. Or write 
direct for booklet and nearest dealer’s name. 


CANTON, OHIO 


James F. Kinder, Western Distributor, 
610 Concord Building, Portland, Oregon 
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burn before the ikon. There my master 
is. White man can not see master. Go 
away, please, white man.” 

She gave her head a tilt, smiled naively 
as she delivered the last. 

And white man did not see master then 
or thereafter. 

As Billy walked down the trail to the 
dory, he glanced back over his shoulder. 
Stanislaus Saranoff must have concluded 
his devotions before the shrine of the 
golden candelabrum for the sinister 
menacing bright glass eye of the old draw 
telescope followed his every movement. 

Billy felt the skin prickling at the back 
of his neck. What if the Russian opened 
again with the old eight-square rifle, at 
close range! Billy wished that he had 
packed the thirty-thirty instead of the 
toy-like automatic. 

But there was no gun play. Billy re- 
gained the trap, set to work with hank of 
web cord and bobbin to repair the tear in 
the web. 

One definite conclusion he made as he 
shot the bobbin through and through the 
mesh spaces of the web; he would have to 
have a helper, a man who could work 
shift and shift about as watchman. He 
would have to have a man, even if wages 
were high. 

For some moments Billy had heard the 
exhaust of an engine but had believed it 
to be that of some passing boat. But the 
sound grew louder which would mean that 
the craft was putting into Saranoff bay. 

He climbed from the dory, in which he 
had been working upon the web, to the 
watch deck. 

A boat was coming, a snug cabin cruiser, 
headed straight for the trap spiller. 

The cruiser came gracefully alongside. 
A small hand reached from the after door, 
deftly threw a line about a piling, made 
fast. 

There’ was a whisk of skirts. A girl 
mounted nimbly to the deck, advanced 
confidently, almost boldly, held out her 
hand man-fashion. 

“Klahowa, tillicum,” she greeted in the 
familiar Chinook words, “how to do, 
friend.” 

Billy accepted her hand, gave it a 
shake. 

His first impression was of the girl’s 
eyes. They were the gray-green of a 
coyote, or wolf. Not that they were 
fierce, implacable, for at the instant they 
were decidedly friendly and smiling. But 
the color. 

The caller was of medium height, lithe 
quick in every motion. Her skin, thin and 
inclined to be ruddy, was abundantly 
freckled. Her hair, rather a light brown, 
bore the faded, sunburned appearance 
gained by going much in the open un- 
covered. 

Something about the girl’s laugh, as she 
spied the rent in the web, Billy’s none too 
neat repair, rather repelled. It was heart- 
less, bore the masculine ring of the out-of- 
door man who schools himself to laugh at 
misfortune whether his own or another’s. 

“You and Saranoff come to a pukpuk 
(Indian for fight) so soon? Bad medicine, 
this Old Saranoff. Took a shot at you, 
warned you, didn’t he? You're the first to 
stand your hand.” 

“Stand your hand,” Billy reflected, ap- 

eared to be a favored Alaskan metaphor. 
He nodded his head decisively. He had 


stood his hand, and he proposed to con- 
tinue to stand it. 


The Trap 


(Continued from page 20) 


The girl looked him over appraisingly, 
head to foot. Billy was no Adonis. He 
was a handsome chap, however, in a 
thoroughly masculine way of speaking, 
well set up, muscular. His reddish hair 
was a oihe too stubborn and abundant 
for the prevailing mode. He had tried in 
vain to acquire that backward fling of 
locks pictured in the models, but it was 
no go. No amount of brushing would 
train his hair which persisted in sticking 
this way, some of it, and that way and 
that for the remainder, which gave him a 
tousled and uncombed appearance. 

The visitor estimated his height, weight, 
smiled approvingly. 

“You look sort of fit and able,” she 
complimented. “Just a word of warning 
—this big breed, Siam, is a dirty fighter. 
Watch out for him.” 

This seemed to Billy to be friendly 
enough on the part of the strange young 
woman. Anyway, he was forgetting 
Alaskan manners. He fetched a home- 
made stool from the shack, placed it for 
the stranger. 

She seated herself and began to talk 
fish, and traps, and gill-netting, purse 
seining. Billy drank in every word. She 
knew salmon, this girl did. 

Then, from fish, she switched to Stanis- 
laus Saranoff. 

“No chance for us whites to beat Sa- 
ranoff, according to the Indian notion,” 
she said. ‘“‘Not a chance. He is hiyu 
skookum, a holy man. The Indians say 
when he was shipwrecked off this coast 
over fifty years ago he was the only soul 
to reach shore, and he walked to land on 
the water, bearing in his hand a gold 
candlestick with seven lighted candles. 
Not even a candle blew out, they say. 
What chance you got against a hiyu 
skookum like that?” 

She smiled mockingly. 

“Of course he didn’t walk ashore, he 
floated ashore on a hatch. But he did 
have the candelabrum. It’s in a shrine in 
the potlatch house now. The candles 
have never been allowed to go out, more 
than one at a time. Of course to us 
whites a lot of that is hocus pocus, but 
the Indians believe it, and the half-breeds. 

“There is something funny about Sa- 
ranoff at that. He got mad at Kinotl, an 
Indian medicine man, way years and 
years ago. Just to show the Indians that 
his medicine was stronger than Kinotl’s, 
Saranoff gave out word that from then on 
anybody who ate a clam from Saranoff 
bay would die. 

“And say, they did a lot of Indians die. 
Not all, but a lot. Those that ate clams 
from here and didn’t die were so sick they 
wished they could.” 

The girl’s expression was serious. 

“T would be careful if I were you,” she 
warned. “Saranoff has a way of getting 
even. Over ten years ago, Old Boston, a 
white man, had a falling out with Sa- 
ranoff over something. They said Boston 
was trying to discover a cache of treasure 
some folks say Old Saranoff has got hid in 
the hills. Anyway, Saranoff put up a job 
on Boston, got Boston, that was a fire- 
eater, into a fight with an Indian that 
worked for Saranoff and worked it out so 
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the Indian disappeared, making it look 

like Boston had killed him. Fact. Qld 

Boston, man as old as Saranoff but tough 
as the hide on a walrus, right this minute 
is doing a fifteen-year stretch in the Fed. | 
eral pen in Puget Sound. Fact.” 

The gray-green eyes that had grown 
very earnest during his discourse upon the 
potent machinations of Saranoff, came to 
a rest upon the potlatch house. Billy 
turned, followed the direction of her gaze, § 

Again the single glass eye of the tele. |) 
scope was fixed upon the trap. Upon this © 
occasion, however, the telescope eye | 
showed not from the upper window of the 
house but from the window in the lower 
story, toward the rear of the house, from 
the room in the doorway of which Natooka 
had bidden the white man to please go | 
away. 

“Natooka is watching me,” said the 
girl. “Jealous! You know how crazy a 
drunkard is for hootch, a hop head for his 
Pen Yen, a miser for a dollar? Well, Na- 
tooka is all those rolled into one, only 
jealousy. She thinks I’ve come to steal 
Siam. Or maybe it’s you, tillicum.” 

The girl laughed shrilly. “Maybe Na- 
tooka is jealous because I came to visit 
you.” 

She rose from the stool, brushed her © 
skirts. 

“Well, I’ve got to be going.” 

In a glance, lightning swift, she took in 
the interior of the watch shanty, the rifle | 
upon the peg, the stove, bed, desk, swept | 
her eyes over the line of the spiller, located 
the trap upon the chart of her memory by 
the point of the jutting. promontory, anda 
storm-blasted enormous fir .upon the 
shore. 

“T’ll have to go. Apt to come back and 
call on you anytime, no telling when: | My 
last name is Delouer. I was born on Pu- 
get Sound, though my Dad, original, was 
from French voyageur stock. But. the | 
name most folks knows me by is Eenapoo. 
Eenapoo means, in Indian, the sand flea. 
The idea is that a sand flea is never where 
it just was. And that’s me. Good by.” 

The Sand Flea climbed down the lad- 
der, cast off, turned over the engine of the 
cruiser and sped away. 


CHAPTER III J 
AN “T” For AN “E” 


IAM, though he had been a servant in 7 
the Saranoff establishment for ten 
years, ever since he had come from a five 7 
years’ schooling under the tutelage of a | > 
Greek priest at Sitka, had never dwelt be- f 
neath the roof of the potlatch house. The 
giant continued to maintain his own camp 7 
a distance of a mile from the big house. 
As every motive, impulse, his whole entity © 
in fact, was a perpetual battleground for ” 
the conflicts between the savage aboriginal 
half of him and the urge of his white aris- 
tocratic Russian blood, so was his dwell- 
ing an incongruous miscellany of the bar- 
barous and the civilized. i 
The camp itself was half tent, half § 
house, frame and sides of hand-hewn 
cedar shakes, roofed with tarpaulin. For 7 
the expeditions that he made inland to 
hunt, to satisfy the atavistic urge that 7 
came upon him every few months to visit F 
and live for a time with the Indian tribe 
whence his mother had come, he had a 
small tent of skins. 
But his house, his permanent abode, 
voiced the tragedy of miscegnated blood. 
Hanging from the sides were beaded war 
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| bags a long knife with a walrus tusk 
| handle, extra pairs of kamiks, or muck. 
| lucks, seal hide boots. In a corner, side by 


side, stood the carved, hideous totem of 


his mother’s tribe and a large ikon of the | 


Greek Catholic church. Near the head of 
his bunk hung a medicine bag contiining 
dried tips of the blood bush, soft breast 
feathers of the thunderbird, or eagle, claws 
| of a wolf, to keep away sickness and eyjl 
| fortune. Upon a shelf rested half a dozen 
books bound in pigskin, printed in angular = 
| Russian characters, books for the greater § 
| part extolling the virtues, recountin: the 
| marvelous proselyting exploits and holi- 
| ness of the saints. 
| Siam sat reading one of the pigskin. 
| covered volumes, the only one o° his 
meagre collection not religious in char. 
acter. This was a “bliry,” or tale o* the © 


vast breast heaved. This was a tale of the 
“bogatyri starshie,” of a Tartar chief who 
with his long curved sword and dauntless 
courage carved his way to a Caucasus 
kingdom and the possession of a beautiful 
white princess to be his wife. 

Siam rested the tome upon his knee. 
Karshi, the Mongol, a man of yellow skin 
and blood, with might and courage had 
won him a white wife. He, Siam, witha 
moiety of the blood of the Indian, he had 
might, he had courage. A white wi'e— 
Karshi, the Mongol, had won one. 

A faint rustling sound at the doorway 
and Siam turned his head. 

It was Natooka. 

“The master says come, Siam,” she said. 

The girl advanced into the room, ‘aid 
her hand upon the giant’s shoulder. A 
look of ineffable tenderness settled upon 
the Hydah’s pretty face, transforming its 
barbaric expression into a mood of soft- 
ness. 

Siam jerked away petulantly. The girl 
had interrupted a pleasant dream of am- 
bition. 

Wonderment, fear at arousing his dis- 
pleasure, drove her back a step while she 
repeated in a low voice the order of the 
master. 

“He says come, Siam; the master says 
It. : 

“He says come, and I come,” exclaimed 
Siam bitterly, “I with the blood of the 
Andrieov in my veins.” 

The half-breed rose, placed the “‘bliny” 
book of tales upon the shelf. Leaving Na- 
| tooka to trail behind like a faithful dog, 
| he started through the wood. 





Where the trail opened into a clearing, 


| Natooka quickened her step, laid her hand 

| timorously within the crook of his arm. 

| “Is Siam solecks (angry) with Na- 
tooka?”’ she asked. 


| The giant shook his head. No, he 
| 


wasn’t angry with Natooka. 

Glancing up she smiled naively. “The 
bebe then,” she said. ‘That always tells 
me that he is not angry.” 

“ Bebe” means kiss. 

As one who graciously leans to pat a 
dog upon the head, Siam bent his great 
form, pressed a white man’s kiss upon the 


Hydah’s red lips. 


_ arrogance, patronage with which 
the Andrieov blood of Siam treated the 
«little Hydah maid who loved him speedily 
gave way, in the presence of Stanislaus 
Saranoff, to a humility the most abject. 
At Siam’s entrance, the old Russ aristo- 
crat, lying upon his couch of piled sea 


olden times. Siam’s eyes glittered, his © 
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otter skins, turned groaningly. In an in- 
stant the giant had run forward, eager to 
minister to his master’s wants. Long ex- 
perience in nursing the old man, the mem- 
ory of blistering Russian oaths heaped 
upon him when he had proved awkward 
or careless, had rendered Siam most adept 
in moving the gaunt pain-racked form. 

Upon his knees before the couch Siam 
thrust his great hands beneath the atten- 
uated body of Saranoff, lifted him as if he 
had been a child, carried him, placed him 
gently in the chaise longue. 

Saranoff, breathing hard, motioned 
with one gnarled misshapen hand for Na- 
tooka to fetch the old ink horn, the eagle 
quill pen, a square of thick yellow parch- 
ment. 

Then the master bade the girl fetch a 
portmanteau from beneath the skin-cov- 
ered couch. Siam removed the brass key 
that hung about the master’s neck by a 
deer cliong, inserted the key in the ancient 
lock, turned it. 


ry the leather flap of the portmanteau 
fell back, both Natooka and Siam 
looked at the old man questioningly. 
Neith«r, without specific order, would have 
dreanied of touching any article that lay 
within until they had been told. 

“A picture there,” said Saranoff, speak- 
Russian. “Hold it so the light from 


ing in 
the west falls upon it.” 

The photograph, half cabinet size, bore 
the imprint of a San Francisco photogra- 
pher. [he portrait was of an infant, prob- 
ably eight or ten months of age, propped 
up in the angle of the plush arms of a gal- 
lery property chair. Upon the reverse of 
the portrait was written in a woman’s 
hand, “My baby, Francis.” Followed a 
street and a number in San Francisco. 


“Write,” said Saranoff to Siam. “Write 
as I speak it, but write in English.” 
“Grandson Francis Malvern: Though 
you bear a foreign name, you are my 
grandson. You may or may not know, 
but your grandmother was undutiful, 
treacherous, disgraced the name I gave 
her. She fled from me, your mother in her 
arms, gained a convenient American di- 
vorce, married again. But you are still a 
Saranoff, and that blood I am confident 
will dominate. Vital need has arisen here 
to uphold the Saranoff honor, protect its 
interests. I am old, past eighty years. I 
am ill. I am alone, have been alone since 
your grandmother fled in the night fifty 
years ago. Come. I need you. Come on 
the agreement to grant me implicit obedi- 
ence tomy wishes and youshall be my heir, 
inherit every ruble, every verst of land I 
own. But come only on the understand- 
ing of your unquestioning obedience. If 
vou are coming, come at once, cabling the 
name of ship and time of arrival to the 
Greek priest at Sitka.” 
_ This letter Saranoff insisted upon sign- 
ing. Though the cold sweat of agony 
gathered upon his brow as he reared his 
once powerful form, he wrote boldly, an- 
gularly, the name, “Stanislaus Saranoff.”’ 
\s Siam lowered the old man back upon 
the chaise longue, a smile crossed the 
habitually stern implacable features, the 


first smile seen upon the face of Stanislaus 
Saranoff for half a century. 

“Siam,” said the old man, pausing long 
between words, “he is a Saranoff, my 
grandson. He would be now twenty-four 
or five years of age. A Saranoff would 


bea big man, fearless. He will run this 
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interloper,” nodding his head in the direc- 
tion of the fish-trap, “‘as a deer-hound runs 
a rabbit. My grandson.” 

A long time the old man remained in 
silent thought. Finally he directed Siam 
to read the letter over to him aloud. 

“Tt is well,” he approved. “Now, I 
would send it upon its way, blessed.” 

Stepping to a sort of chapel, curtained 
off at one end of the room by a heavy 
brocaded tapestry, Siam made a low genu- 
flection, crossed himself, knelt. Rever- 
ently he approached the old man’s bed- 
side, a sacred ikon in his hand. The old 
man kissed the ikon, directed Siam to 
place it upon the table. 

Then Siam entered the chapel, returned 
with a golden candelabrum with seven 
arms, in the cup of each a heavy yellow 
wax candle alight. Siam placed the can- 
delabrum upon the table before the ikon. 

For an instant, before he spoke the 
words of the Russian mass of blessing, 
Saranoff let his gaze rest upon the candela- 
brum. f purest virgin gold, hand- 
beaten and fashioned, the candelabrum 
weighed the biblical two thousand talents, 
its intrinsic worth, independent of work- 
manship and age, running into the thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Saranoff began to repeat the mass, Siam 
muttering the responses. Then each 
kissed the ikon and Siam replaced the holy 
relics within the niche. 

Within half an hour Siam, the sealed 
letter contained within a deer-skin pouch, 
was on his way to Sitka to place the missive 
upon the south-bound mail boat. 

With every stroke of the paddle Siam’s 
thoughts carried him more and more 
deeply into the spell cast by the “bliny” 
tale of a yellow-skinned mongolian who 
had acquired a kingdom and a white wife. 
What might not one accomplish, even a 
half-breed, with strong arms, a stanch 
heart, and with gold which are the sinews 
of war. Gold. There was much gold in 
the sacred candelabrum. 

Aye, but it was sacred. The hand that 
reached to steal the golden candelabrum 
would palsy, wither, and drop off. 

But the ambitious thought would not 
down. Some day, Siam reflected, a 
chronicler might write a “bliny” tale of 
the exploits of Siam Andrieov. 


HE letter to the Saranoff heir dis- 
patched by the mail boat, Siam pad- 
dled swiftly back from Sitka. Reporting 
romptly to his master the fact that he 
Rad faithfully discharged the duty laid 
upon him, Siam craved a holiday. 

The canoe trip to Sitka, he said, had 
been arduous. He had been forced to 
combat much contrary wind and tide. 

Saranoff granted the request and Siam 
sped swiftly through the wood to his 
camp, betraying no sign of the fatigue 
that he had said had resulted from the 
long canoe trip. 

Within his camp, Siam speedily di- 
vested himself of his garb of civilization. 
He donned a pair of beaded kamiks, a 
complete suit of ornately fringed deer 
skin. About his waist he strapped the long 
knife with the walrus tusk handle. Upon 
his head he wore a snug cap made up of 
the tails of the sea otter, one tail depend- 
ing between his shoulders after the man- 
ner of the ribbon on a Scotch cap. 

Plunging into the pathless forest, he 
made a detour inland, but bearing away 


| in a northerly direction. 


After three hours’ travel he came finally 
to a clearing. Here was a potlatch house 
of cedar planking and several detached 
dwellings. Siam went directly to the pot. 
latch house, called a name in a low voice, 
entered. 


INOTL, though he had surrendered 

year after year more and more of his 
prestige to the lord of Saranoff bay, was 
without a doubt the most influential 
Indian of southeastern Alaska. 

No one knew how old Kinotl might be. 
He himself did not know. When the | 
young aristocrat Saranoff had come ashore 
miraculously from the sinking Russian 
ship, the lighted candelabrum in his hand, 
as the myth had it, Kinotl bore then che 
appearance of middle age. His skin was 
the color, the texture almost, of a dried 
bacon rind. His nose was like the beak of | 
a predatory bird; his hands its claws. f 

Kinotl was a Shaman, a medicine man, 
Also, by blood, he was the son and ~he 
— of a Hyas Tyee, or highest chief, 

inotl hated Saranoff, hated all whites, 
Principally he hated Saranoff for the rea- 
son that Saranoff possessed a talisman a 
fetich that enabled Saranoff to make medi- 
cine infinitely stronger than the strongest 
medicine Kinotl could make. That talis- 
man was the golden candelabrum. 

The golden candelabrum.  Saranoff 
had had only to conjure it, and straig!t- 
way, as Saranoff had threatened, the 
smetooks, and the lukutchess, the big and 
little clams of Saranoff bay, had got sick. 
No Indian or white had ever eaten of a 
clam of Saranoff bay since the curse who 
had not died, or endured such mortal 
agony as would have made death a relief. 

Strong medicine, hiyu medicine, hiyu 
skookum medicine, was the golden can- 
delabrum. Kinotl hated Saranoff, feared 
Saranoff. Really, feared Saranoff the in- 
dividual not at all. The golden candela- 
brum he feared. 

During the remainder of the day Siam 
remained closeted with Kinotl. 2 was 
intensely dark when the half-breed finally 
took his way through the wood to his 
camp. There he changed back to his 
white man’s garb of tarpaulin trousers, 
tattered mackinac coat, retaining only the 
kamik boots. 

Presently Siam was beneath the window 
of the room on the lower floor where Na- 
tooka slept. Formerly a_ barn-like 
structure, Saranoff had built into the 
house partitions, a second floor, had put 
in windows. Siam lifted his great hands, 
fluttered the fingers upon the window- 

ane. 

The sash slid back softly. Natooka 
looked forth, whispered the giant’s name. 

In a moment she had unbarred the 
outer door. Siam entered. 

As Siam reached out his hands to search 
for Natooka in the intense darkness she 
gave a glad low cry, snuggled to him. His 
great spar-like arms about her, he whis- 
pered in her ear, not of love but of the 
golden candelabrum. 

For the golden candelabrum Kinotl 
would give, would give first the secret of 
the hiding place of Saranoff’s treasure; 
Kinotl would drive every white soul, every 
white soul from the vicinity of Saranoft 
bay; Kinotl would cure the sick clams; 
Kinotl would make Natooka a kin mem- 
ber of the thunderbird totem, would give 
her what husband she desired. 

All this, Siam whispered, Kinotl the 
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mighty Shaman, would give for the golden 
candelabrum. 

Drive out the whites, all the whites. 
Make her a daughter of the thunderbird 
tribe. Give her what husband she chose. 

In spite of the stolidity of her Indian 
blood, Natooka fell to trembling violently. 
Her voice faltered when she would have 
whispered in reply. She could only cling 
to Siam, pressing her warm firm body to 
his, clasping his thick neck, drawing his 
lips to hers in the tikegh bebe, the kiss of 
love. 

As noiselessly as creeping wild things, 
they stole up the stair. 

The door of Saranoff’s room stood open 
as always. In the corner upon his bed of 
skins Saranoff slept, muttering now and 
then words detached, senseless, something 
abour “blood of the Saranoffs,” his 
“grandson.” 

Save for the yellow mellow light that 
shone from the ever-burning candles be- 
fore the ikon, the room was dark. 

They crept across the floor, stood within 
the nave. Siam reached forth his hand, 
withdrew it trembling. Natooka put out 
her hand, snatched it to her as if it had 
been burned. 

Natooka whispered. If Siam would 
blow out the candles she would seize the 
candclabrum, flee. 

Siam shook his head, gave her arm a 
slight jerk. No, if she would blow out the 
candies, why then he would seize the can- 
delabrum. 

But the curse, the terrible, blasting, de- 
stroying curse that Saranoff had put upon 
the hand that reached profanely to take 
the candelabrum, a curse that would 
wither the impious hand, a curse that 
would stop and forever stop the breath 
that would blow out its flickering holy 
candles. 

“Tl can not. I dare not. Not for love, 
for life, for the whole world that lies be- 
tween east and west.” 

Natooka, whimpering softly, begged 
Siam to come, to come before the curse 
came upon them. 

They stole from the room and down 
the stairs. 


A’ Indian paddled from Sitka to Sa- 
ranoff kay with the yellow sheet of a 
cablegram tucked into the band of his 
white man’s canvas hat. 

The message was from Grandson Sa- 
ranoff. “Will come if provide funds.” 

Saranoff had Natooka fetch the old 
portmanteau. From a pocket in the 
thing Saranoff searched forth some Rus- 
sian rubles and a dozen hand-shaped 
California gold slugs that in the fifties and 
sixties had been legal tender anywhere on 
the Pacific Coast. Still they were legal 
tender for they weighed fifty dollars each 
in virgin gold. 

Instructing Siam to accompany the 
Indian back to Sitka, to seek counsel of 
the Russian priest how money might be 
sent over the thin wire that ran beneath 
the sea, Saranoff added still other com- 
missions, extracted from the portmanteau 
more rubles and more gold slugs. 

“Send the money to my grandson, am- 
ple money that he may journey in the 
state that befits a gentleman. Buy also 
for my grandson the finest rifle in Sitka. 
Buy for my grandson a boat, a craft that 
a gentleman would be proud to sail. Buy 
for him a hunting knife. These things, 
Siam, fetch here with you. When it is 


known the day of my grandson’s arrival, 
yy will meet him in Sitka, you will bring 

im home upon his own boat. But before 
you sail from Sitka you will put gold in 
his hand, gold that he may buy whatever 
his fancy urges. For my grandson is a 
Saranoff, a gentleman. His blood is blood 
that once graced the throne of the greatest 
empire the world has ever known, the 
Russian Empire.” : 

There came a day when a trim yawl, 
with auxiliary power, put into Saranoff 
Lay. Ceremoniously Siam handed his 
passenger down the side ladder into the 
dinghy tender, rowed ashore. 

Stanislaus Saranoff, seated in the chaise 
longue, reached for the old draw telescope, 
fell back trembling. 

A step sounded upon the stair. Some 
one was entering the doorway. 

“Grandpa, it is I, Frances. You were 
ill, alone. So I came. Are you disap- 
pointed? If you are, I can go away. te 
was a mistake, careless writing. I am 
Frances, not Francis. I thought that you 
were alone, ill. I too have been ill, have 
been alone. I know the meaning— 
Grandpa.” 

A girl, with soft brown eyes, tears upon 
her cheeks, red lips attempting a brave 
smile, knelt beside the chaise longue, 
timidly reached for the gnarled mis- 
shapen hand. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OaTH ON THE CANDELABRUM 
TANISLAUS SARANOFF, staring at 


the brown-eyed girl who had advanced 
timorously into the room, apologizing be- 
cause she was a granddaughter and not a 
grandson, offering to go away again if he 
wished her t6, felt for an instant fierce re- 


bellion welling within him. To have fos- | 


tered all these years a bitter hatred of the 
wife who had deserted him, hatred of her 
and of hers, to have relented finally, to 
have reluctantly forgiven, to have sent for 
his supposed grandson, only to be thus 
mocked— 

He fixed the girl with a terrible glare of 
his hard eyes. For a moment the girl’s 
face grew pale. A mortified flush fol- 
lowed. Stammeringly she was trying to 
tell him that she cared not at all for the 
inheritance be it much or little, that she 
had come and only come because he had 
written that he was ill, that he was alone. 

She too had been ill. And she had been 
alone. She had made her living and the 
mother’s living since she had been sixteen 
years old. Her mother was gone, had died 
five years before. Alone for five years. 
She knew what it meant. 

Stanislaus Saranoff sat blinking at her 
from the depths of the chaise longue. 
This mother that was dead and gone 


would be the babe nestled in the arms of | 


his wife when, faithlessly, half a century 
before, she had taken flight. This little 
girl was the daughter of the daughter of 
his wife, the daughter of his own daughter. 

The girl was talking on rather excitedly, 
was confessing that the arrival of his letter 
had found her in a desperate mood. Life 
had been a struggle. Her father frankly 
had been a failure. Not that she blamed 
him. He simply had lacked the equipment 
with which to wage a successful fight 
against obstacles. Her mother had broken 
down in health, had died, leaving debts, 
debts. 

Those debts the girl had paid. But at 
what cost of penury, scrimping. She had 








The Great 


Pleasure of 
Smoking 


Of course, smoking is a habit. So is 
eating when you’re not hungry, bathing, and 
working more than is requisite to provide 
for just immediate needs. 

The nations of this earth which have bred 
the profoundest thinkers and men with that 
nervous energy which accomplished great 
things have had the smoking habit to the 
Nth degree. 

Carlyle, General Grant, Mark Twain, 


| Foch—think of the long and illustrious line 


of thinkers and doers who have lighted the 
fragrant weed and watched those blue argo- 
sies of smoke tack in and out among the 
sunbeams, drift round the evening lamp or 
set sail toward the sky. 

Thinkers and doers! They had their hard 
times, but right well they savored the great 


| pleasure of smoking. 


Of course, these great men did not be- 
come great merely be- 
cause they smoked. 

But they knew the 
great pleasure of 
smoking. 

And that comes 
from smoking just 
what suits one’s per- 
sonal taste. 

Perhaps you have 
noticed the irrita- 
tion of the pipe- 
smoker out of his 
own tobacco, com- 
pelled to fill his 
pipe with another 
tobacco. 

A smoker’s satis- 
faction depends al- 
most wholly upon 
having the tobacco 
that just suits him. 

Have you found the pipe tobacco just 

suiting your individual taste, with which to 


enjoy the great pleasure of smoking? 


If not, we invite you to try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth doesn’t suit the taste of every- 
body. For that very reason it may please 
you. 

May we send you some? 

Simply set down upon a postcard your 


| name and address, also that of the dealer you 
| will call upon for supplies in case Edgeworth 


pleases you, and we will despatch to you 
without charge generous samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes 
and then cut into thin, moist slices. One 
slice rubbed between the hands provides an 
average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 


| rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
| the can into your pipe. 


Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly to the very bottom of 
the pipe. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 


| 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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There’s character in every detail 
of a W DC Pipe: there’s keen 
‘satisfaction in every puff. 
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—is the result, not of 
the application of cos- 
metics, but of the 
general bodily health. 
It is clear blood which 
imparts the blush of youth to cheeks. 
Experience has taught the dis- 
cerning beauty to rely upon a good 
aperient to clear the complexion. A 
dainty box of NW Tablets is her help- 
ful agent. Each tablet acts pleas- 
antly to insure better health, to keep 
the skin clear and free from blem- 
ishes, to help restore and preserve 
a healthful, youthful appearance. 
All druggists sell the 25c. box of 
NR Tablets. 
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Help him to get started right by giving him 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Send only 25 cents today for a three months’ 
subscription. By accepting this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 
pends largely on what he is reading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way in the world. 

You can make him no better gift than a sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. This 
great periodical will give him entertainment, 
instruction and the inspiration to accomplish 
big things. 

Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
What he reads has much to do with what -he 
THINKS and DOES, Guard him againsttrashy, 
sensational and misleading stories. Give him 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
w _ deyelop your boy’s initiative, foster right 
THINKING and right DOING, and make him a 
manly, moral and courageous bov. 

Besides 2 wealth of splendid stories «nd special arti- 
cles each issue contains departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wireless, Popular Science, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Col- 
lecting, Moving Picture Plays and Players, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, Outdoor Sports, Illustrated 
Jokes, etc., etc 

Send only 25 ‘cents, today, for a three months’ sub- 
scription. e will refund your money promptly and 
without question if you are not more than pleased 
with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. (Remit in stamps if 
more convenient.) Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
5149 Main Street Smethport, Pa, 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, 
20 cents a copy.) 












come to hate the city where she had suf. 
fered so keenly, almost had come to hate 
her fellow workers, acquaintances who 
had humiliated her with yee and 
patronage. Hisletterhadcome. She had 
answered. He had sent her By a 
to come. She had come, but she could go 
away again. 

The brown eyes shone with a trace of 
defiance. Her bosom heaved. ‘Two spots 
of red burned upon her cheeks. Locking 
into the stern face of her grandfather, she 
assayed a brave smile. 

Frances Malvern had a mannerism of 
pursing, lifting one side of her upper lip 
when she smiled. 

At this characteristic smile, Stanislaus 
Saranoff felt rise within him a tremendous 
urge of tenderness, affection, longing, for 
this little trick of lifted upper lip had een 
a mannerism possessed by his wife, the § 
girl’ s grandmother. 

“No, no,” he cried, reaching his pain- 
distorted arms toward her, “you'll stay. 
No. You are of my kin, blood. You 
shall stay. Be my heir. That is—” 

The tenderness of his countenance, the 
ring of his voice were but fleeting. Avain 
he was the aristocrat, and the autocrat, 
unbending, stern, unapproachable. 

“That 1s, my girl, you shall stay if vou 
agree to my terms, promise, swear abso- 
lute obedience.” 

Again the little trick of smiling. She 
nodded her head. She agreed. Her reply 
to his letter had been sign that she agreed. 

The old man knitted his bushy brows. 
The girl was agreeing without knowing 
what her promise implied. Could she, a 
woman, keep this word no matter how 
conscientiously made? What duties 
Stanislaus Saranoff had planned to !ay 
upon his grandson—why they required for 
their execution nerve, dauntless courage. 
On the other hand, the resourcefulness, 
craft, the dissienikatsem of a woman might 
win objective where impetuous aggressive 


| courage would fail. 


Saranoff pointed to the window, bade 
the girl regard the monstrous thing ‘of p vil- 
ings and web and rope that had come to 
make hideous his beautiful bay, a fish- 
trap driven in Saranoff bay for no other 
reason than that the Saranoff was old 
and ill and feeble, unable to maintain his 
rights. 

Frances looked from the window upon 
the fish-trap. Turning, she came up be- 
side the chaise longue. 

“Why, Grandpa,” she said with a hint 
of patronizing advice, ‘why not bring suit 
against the man, damages, have the court 
order an eviction?” 

Saranoff was staring hard at her. 

“T should think that would be the thing 
to do,” she advanced, but less confidently. 
“T—I—you know I’ve worked in a law 
office, typing. That is the w 

“The Saranoffs,” he returned coldly, 

make their own laws, execute them. 
That trap must be swept out of the bay, 
destroyed. That will be: the duty laid 
upon you. The interloper, he has no nght 
there. The bay is mine. The trap must 
be destroyed. The duty to destroy it, 
drive this squatter forth, that is the duty 
I lay upon you. 

Frances recrossed the wide floor, stood 





.idly tapping upon the window-pane as she 


studied the fish-trap sprawled across the 
surface of the bay like some vast sea- 
monster. 

There was a set look about the resolute, 
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shapely chin. The red lips closed them- 
selves firmly. 

“T’ll do it, Grandpa, do my level best. 
[’'ll find a way, some way. It is a hideous 
thing. It must go. It must go.” 

The deep-set eyes of Stanislaus Sa- 
ranoff actually twinkled. This girl was 
of the blood of the Saranoffs. He was 
proud of her. 

He reached, struck lightly upon a cop- 
per gong. An attractive Indian girl came 
promptly from below stairs, stood await- 
ing orders. 

“Natooka,” said Saranoff, “this is your 
mistress, my granddaughter; her orders, 
wishes, are mine. Show her the respect 
that isdue her. Klatawa.” (go). 

The Indian girl bestowed a look of pro- 
found malevolence upon the white girl, 
turned, walked down the stair. 


pening gratified beyond expression 
by the prompt and sincere acquies- 
cence of his granddaughter to his wishes re- 
garding the eviction of the fish-trap, never- 
theless through the day Saranoff began to 
entertain misgivings. What if she should 
fail? This crude, boorish Yankee boy who 
had invaded. Saranoff bay, heeding not at 
all the warning boom of the old rifle, who 
had returned only insulting defiance when 
he had received the madrona bark order to 
move on, had nerve, determination. That 
much must be conceded. What if Frances 
found herself unable to cope with him? 

{here was a reason, to Saranoff a sufh- 
cient reason, why the heir to the Saranoff 
could not come into her heritage so long 
as any chechako interloper remained upon 
the Saranoff estate. The bay of Saranoff, 
though to that even under his ancient 
Russian land grant he had no title, the old 
man considered part and parcel of his 
desmesne. 

Would it be safe to reveal the secret to 
this little brown-eyed girl? Doubts, mis- 
givings assailed him. 

\ sudden inspiration came to him. It 
could be arranged so that even in the 
event of his own sudden death, the girl 
would not come into possession of the 
secret until the fish-trap had been de- 
stroyed, the white man driven out. 

He reached forth to strike the copper 
gong to summon Natooka. He would bid 
the Indian maid call Siam. Siam, 
schooled by the Greek priests at Sitka, 
could read and write both English and 
Russian. 

With ‘the ¢/ah stick or gong strike in 
his hand, he paused. 

If Siam did the writing at his behest, 
why then the secret would be Siam’s. 

He would write what he had decided to 
write with his own tortured ‘misshapen 
hand. It would be agony, the effort. But 
what was a moment of pain! Pain only, 
suffering, racking torture, these only had 
he known since the wreck of the Berna- 
stoff fifty-three years before when long 
exposure clinging to the rigging, his peril- 
ous trip to shore upon the hatch, had left 
iim with that dread of the strong man, 
rheumatism. 

He would write himself what he had in 
mind. 

_He reached, struck the gong. When 
Natooka appeared he bade the Hydah 
fetch him the old portmanteau, the ink 
horn and the eagle quill pen. At his nod 
toward the curtained chapel or sanctuary, 
she brought forth the golden candela- 
brum, with its seven burning wax candles, 









































Is a Woman 


as Old as She Looks? 


Those tiny lines about the eyes, 
the flaccid throat, the drooping 
lips, the little hollows in the 
cheeks! Not always may they 
be translated into years gone by. 


Often, they are signals of wear, not 
years—the outward signs of a body 
prematurely aged by Pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea is a disease of the gums 
which affects four out of five people 
over forty, and many under that age 
also. It beginswith tender and 
bleeding gums, then the gums re- 
cede, the teeth decay and loosen, or 
must be extracted to rid the system 
of the Pyorrhea germs which breed 
in little pockets about them. 


It is to these infecting germs that 
medical science has traced the un- 
timely ills of thousands of men and 
women who should be in the prime 
of lifetoday. Their low resistance to 
disease, their many aches and pains, 
are the result of Pyorrhea—not Age. 

Keep your beauty and your health. 
Do not let Pyorrhea get established 


in your mouth. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspec- 
tion, and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
—if used in time and used consist- 
ently. Ordinary dentifrices will not 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, placea half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
your teeth upanddown. Use arolling motion 
to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush—gently 
at first until the gums harden,then morevigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 35c and 
60c tubes in the United States and Canada. 
At all druggists, 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Owing to our tremendous 
capacity of more than 
5,000,000 Goop Luck rub- 
bers daily, by far the larg- 
est in the world, we are able 
to announce with pleasure 

The Return of the 

GOOD LUCK Ring 

to the pre-war price 

of 10 cts. per dozen 
without in any way affecting the 
high standard of quality which has 
made the Good Luck ring famous 
Order through your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we will send you sample doz. 


with booklet, Cold Pack Canning, for 10c, 
or we will mail booklet alone for 2c stamp 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Ca, 
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Bungalow 
Decorations 
Don’t tack or paste pictures to your walls, 
when you can easily make any room beautiful 
by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads——Steel Points 
A child can use them. Simply twist them in with 
your fingers. Will not injure the pictures, ,,, 
draperies or walls. f 
For heavy pictures, clocks, etc., use Moore ifs 


100 pounds. 


Sold by Hardware, Stationery, o ' fe 
Drug and Photo Supply ‘Stores 15° Pkt 


everywhere. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 9-1 Berkley St., Philadelphia 











Push-less Hangers, which hold securely up to }))@ 











The Mexmnoid Hair brush 


We have created the Mermaid Hair Brush for 
women to whom a brush that can be made 
fresh and sanitary is essential. 

The rubber cushion holding the bristles can 
be removed with quick convenience for the 
cleansing which makes the Mermaid like new. 


At all Drug and Department stores. $1.50 up. 
THE MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY 
Troy, New York 
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placed the thing upon a table beside the 
chaise longue. 

Sternly he ordered Natooka to go below 
stairs, to there remain, and to allow no 
one to disturb him until he again struck 
the gong. 

The old man listened intently until the 
girl’s softly shuffling footsteps had de- 
Then he reached, 
grasped the golden candelabrum. He 
took a suspicious, apprehensive glance 
about him, grasped the standard of the 
candelabrum, gave the branches a twist. 
A few turns, and the heavy standard was 
detached from the seven spreading 
branches. 

From the hollow base, he shook three 
tightly rolled bits of parchment. One, 
the largest, he laid aside, returning the 
other two to their place in the candela- 
brum, screwed the base of the relic back 
into position. 

For a few moments, breathing hard 
after the exertion, he lay back upon the 
chaise longue, the larger roll of parch- 
ment clasped in his gnarled misshapen 
hand. 

With a painful effort, he reared his body 
erect, unrolled the yellow paper. It was 
the last will and testament of Stanislaus 
Saranoff. 

Dipping the eagle quill pen, he wrote 
slowly, boaeste in the fair space at the 
bottom of the will a codicil. 

When he had done, he lay back panting, 
drops of sweat upon his forehead. Bo 
is a Saranoff,” he repeated to himself, ‘ 
Saranoff. She will decipher the alin. 
for she is a Saranoff.” 

Again he struck the gong. When Na- 
tooka appeared, he held up the will, called 
her attention to the words that he had 
added at the bottom of the sheet. 

“Make there your mark, Natooka.” 

The Indian girl took the quill pen, drew 
alongside the codicil her attesting signa- 
ture, a rude drawing of the thunderbird, 


| the totem mark of her tribe. 


Then he directed Natooka to fold over 
the portion of the will bearing the codicil, 


| seal it down with fish glue. 


Natooka started to carry the will below 
stairs, but sternly he ordered her to leave 
the paper, fetch the glue from below. 

When the Hydah had sealed down the 
fold securely, Saranoff said: 

“Ask my granddaughter if she will 
come. 

Frances appeared. The old man laid 
the will in her hand. 

“My will,” he said, “leaving you every- 
thing. But there is a condition.” 

He pointed to the portion of the parch- 
ment folded down. 

“There is a condition. Until the fish- 
crap is destroyed, utterly destroyed, that 
portion you may not read. Swear it, your 
holy oath.” 

Frances studied the old man’s stern 
face. He pointed a shaking finger at the 
golden candelabrum upon the table. 

“Swear it,” he commanded, “your right 
hand upon the base of the sacred candela- 
brum, swear that you will never tear down 
the paper, read the words that are written 
there, until the fish-trap is destroyed.” 

-A little longer she remained standing 
before him, searching the pain-distorted 
face. Then she reached out her right 

hand, placed it upon the base of the can- 
delabrum, and swore. 

“This,” he said, handing her the will, 

“you may keep. Guard i it. Let it into no 





Neglected Colds are Dangerous 


Take no chances. Keep this 
standard remedy handy for the 
first sneeze. 


Breaks up a cold in 24 hours— 
Relieves Grippe in 3 days— Ex- 
cellent for Headache. 


Quinine in this form does notaffect 
the head—Cascara is best Tonic 
Laxative— No Opiate in Hill’s 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT 

















BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 
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hand but your own. But that codicil— 
read that, then know the love your grand- 
father bore you, but read it not until, 
until that thing, the trap, is destroyed. 
Swear your word again. 

Again, her hand upon the candelabrum, 
she swore. 

Secreting the will in the bosom of her 
gown, Frances returned the candelabrum 
to the nave, struck the copper gong, di- 
rected Natooka to send Siam. 

His immense body bent half way 
double in the fawning attitude that he as- 
sumed in the presence of his master, the 
Ever-ready for the emergen- giant entered the room, tenderly lifted the 
cy—for the sore throat, the wasted form of the old aristocrat, placed 
painful cough, the irritating him upon his bed of piled sea otter skins. 
hoarseness that comes sosud- That night, shortly after midnight, 
denly—Piso’s shouldalways | Stanislaus Saranoff breathed his last. 
be kept handy to prevent | (TO BE CONTINUED) 
these little illsfrom growing | 
big. Itisgoodforyoungand | 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 
35c at your druggist’s 
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Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. | Feline Over-P. opuh ation 
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Dealers, or by mall, $5. McCurrie, secretary of the San Francisco 

Perfection Mfg. Co., Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

TSS. Lanes Ben Animals, who is considered one of the best 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


informed and most practical men in the 
business of humanitarian work, which he 
has made his profession. 

The secretary said nothing but threw 
up his hands. His entire attitude was sug- 
gestive of despair, of pestilence, plague 
and kindred thoughts of hopelessness. 

















The Vapor 

+ ait in “I guess we'd have to move out to make 
for Coughs room for them,” he said when he had had 
and Colds sufficient time to register the mental 





Established 1879 picture. 

The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the frst indication y 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the warnings The city of San Francisco humanely 
“fe complications. destroys as many as one thousand vagrant 

t is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. and unw anted cats in the course ofa singe 

lhe soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night; month. Los Angeles, Seattle, P. ortland, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and easing in fact all other cities, dispose of them in 


the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, Spas- 
modic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs and Nasal 
Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it a reliable pro- 
tection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 


like proportion. New York City rids it- 
self of 200,000 of the creatures in the 
course of one year. 










Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. cats practicz lly will double in population 
Sad me mae every year. It is not exact, but conserva- 
d Booklet 29. tive. In order to indicate the progress 
PRA S| rrcxt Tabicte for the issated made at this rate, it perhaps is permissible 
cim hark leorion, sora ad be refer to the bright youth cig — 
Of your druggist or from us. nis serv ices to an unsuspecting employer 
Bln 9 at the rate of one cent for the first day, 
G2 Cortiand St. New Yorke” two cents for the second, and so on, each 
ath = Sy a | the number of pennies to be doubled. 





On the thirtieth day this young financier’s 
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A little simple arithmetic shows that 
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_— Fine, Medium 
eacul Stub and 
Ball-Pointed 
Once you find the Spencerian Pen 
that fits your hand, you will use 
no other. You will write freer, 
with less effort, more uniformly. 
Spencerian Pens last a long time. 
Send toc for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating book, “What 
Your Hand Writing Reveals.” 
SPENCERIAN Co. 
349 Broadway New York City 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 








AUTHORS ? : protoptay 

of the PHOTOPLAY 
My selling, criticism and teaching service merits your atten- 
tion. It fulfills your personal needs. It solves your indivi- 
dual problems  [t brings success to authors of talent. Writers 
and beginners should investigate this opportunity. Your 
correspondence is invited. 

HARRY McGREGOR 
'Literary and Dramatic Critic 

6459 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 





























Do not grow 
prematurely grey 


Youth is yours by virtue 
of inheritance and you 
can keep it if you use 





A simple remedy—all that you do is to 
mix it, apply it and the result is restora- 
tive or preventative. 

A hair preparation that has passed 
every test and qualifies as safe and 
effective for all time. It has life-giving 
properties, restoring the natural color 
and lustre to the hair. 

All shades from blonde to jet black. 


Full directions given on box. 
Price $1.60 for full treatment 


For sale at all druggists, lead- 

ing hairdressers or direct from 
NEOS CO., 366 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ask for booklet “S,” you will find it helpful in 


caring for your hair. 











Cuticura Soap 


Will Help You 
Clear Pans Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 2c. les 
ree of Cuticura Labor ‘Laboratories, Dept D Deere Malden, —— 


Dr. Isaac 
Thompson's 
¥y 

strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an idea! eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 

At All Druggists or Sent by 

Mail Upon Receipt of Price 

Write for our booklet. It is fo tae 


—MiJOHN L. THOMPSON SON & OO. 
4 184 River St., Trov, N. Y. 

















Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 





lackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 

body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

" WRITE TODAY for my FREE oo 
‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 

Cash = pl aang afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
ach says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 

S.GIVENS, 145 Ghenneas cal Bidg., Kansas City, Moe 








~BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


ore throat, coughing, hoarseness, loss 
of voice, bronchial and asthmatic 
troubles are quickly relieved with 
Brown‘s Bronchial Troches. 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy with 
over 70 years of success back of it. Contain no 
Opiates or other harmful ingredients, hence are 
especially fine for adults and children. 36 becar- 
riedinvanitycaseor vestpocket. 4 

Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75c and 
$1.25. Ata peeks 
General Sales Agents 
| Harold F.Ritchie& Co., Ine 4 
New York—Toronty ge 
j John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 


SAFE—HANDY—DEPENDABLE 
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| climbs up a telegraph pole. 


salary amounted to $5,208,179.12. (Per- 
haps I’ve made a slip. Figure it for 
yourself). 

All the known plagues of ancient and 
modern history rolled into one huge, 
troublous pest would pale into insignif- 
cance alongside of the vision McCurrie 
saw. Consider what grasshoppers would 
do if they were as large as cats. 

The cats are destroyed by the humane 
societies by means of lethal chambers, one 
of McCurrie’s inventions, now in general 
use. The animals are placed in the recep- 
tacle, a half a hundred at a time, the gas 
turned on and, quite painlessly, they 
gradually appear to be falling asleep, to 
wake no more. 

Strange as it may appear, the number 
of cats thus destroyed has increased in 
the last half dozen years. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that, prior to this 
time, the animals destroyed consisted 
almost entirely of those picked up by the 
deputy officers employed by the various 
societies. Of recent years the public at 
large has become informed as to the 
methods employed for the elimination of 
unwanted cats and dogs and are cooperat- 
ing with the societies. A household today 
which is encumbered with more cats than 
it properly can absorb, rings up for the 
pound wagon to come and take away the 
excess instead of turning them adrift 
where they may be subjected to the un- 
certain mercies of the small boy, or his 
dog, intent upon adventure which may 
conveniently be offered in the person of 
said cat. 

There are those whose tenderness of 
heart does them more credit than their 
actual knowledge of practical conditions, 
who have objected to the elimination of 
the excess population of cats by death. 
They have advocated that they be placed 
in new homes. Unfortunately for this 
highly commendable and _ philanthropic 
plan, the homes open to receive strange 
and undesired cats practically is a non- 
existent quantity. 


7 the city of Boston, for example, out of 
more than forty thousand cats disposed 
of in one year, only about five hundred 
were placed in homes. The effort is made 
by all of the societies to find homes for the 
animals w henever possible. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case where the animal 
evidently is of good breeding and worth 
while. The figures enumerated show, 
however, the utter hopelessness of pro- 
viding homes for any. but a very small 
proportion of the unfortunates. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Mc- 
Currie, “the cats really worth preserving 
very often can be placed. It is the utterly 
worthless animals which are destroyed. 
They are useless as ratters, and are 
truants or generally all round ne’er-do- 
wells whose owners want to get rid of 
them. It would be something in the na- 
ture of a mean trick to try to pass these on 
to unsuspecting persons for adoption. 

“These cats present one of the most 
perplexing problems with which we are 
confronted. They are more trouble than 
any of the other animals we are called 
upon to handle. They are continually 
getting themselves into the most unusual 
and unexpected predicaments. 

“For instance, the most common occur- 
rence is that of the cat which is frightened 
by a mischievous boy, or a dog, and 
It can get up 





THE QUEST OF THREE WISE MEN 


You know the story. Its spirit will go onward through the 
ages—just as wisdom of those patriarchs foresaw—a re. 
minder to each of us of the universal brotherhood, that binds us 
together and makes the suffering of the other fellow ours. 


Tuberculosis = S Christmas 


These seals are the stars of hope—of renewed strengtl. and 
courage—to thousands of unhappy homes, stricken wit!: the 
plague of tuberculosis. Each Christmas Seal you buy helps 
to stamp out this marauder who robs the lives of over 150.000 
Americans every year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Sunny Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. Located in_the foothill orchards of ‘he 
famous Santa Clara Valley. LosG atos is beautifully 
situated and has an ideal climate. Property at 
reasonable prices. Address Chamber of Commerce. 





**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free bookiet, Department 8, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





atents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
ne a of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Plans for Poultry Houses. All styles. 150 
Illustrations. Also copy of ‘The Full Fgg Rasket. 
These will surely please—send 25c. Inland Poultry 
Journal, Dept. 79, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Books on genealogies, pedigrees, coats of 
arms. Practically every name. Please state what 
you are interested in. Chas. A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce 
St., New York. 





HELP WANTED 





Insyde Tyres—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts: double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. T-5081. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. — Mss or write Literary Burean, 
163, Hannibal, Mo 
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OUTING LUNCH TABLE 


Here’s a practical outdoor and indoor 
Christmas gift. Just the thing for pic- 
nics and outings— = 

ideal sewing or 

children’s serving 

table. 

Strong, steady. 

Can beset upin two 

sizes and heights. 

If your dealer has none in stock we 
will supply 
you on receipt 
of $6.50. 
Puffer-Hubbard 


Folds into khaki bag g. Co. 
4x 6x 25 inches Minneapolis 
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| Like Finding Money 


We pay you the highest prices for diamonds, watches, 
old or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, platinum, mag- 
neto P nts, old false teeth, gold or silver ores or 
nuggets. War Bonds and Stamps—anything — 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail. 

returne:' in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting and Refining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., 
Clevele od, Ohio. 











“Most Wise, 
Most Subtle!” 


This is the titleof a new elephant 
story in the next SUNSET. It is by 
George Gilbert, who wrote “Lassa 
of the Elephants,” ‘The Pit of 
Death,” and “The Mottled Slayer.” 
It has as its setting the same romantic 
Shanland of Gilbert's other stories. 
It will be illustrated by Harold von 
Schmidt, a combination of author 
and artist that is hard to beat! 


“Don’t Spoil 
His Aim!” 


Another of those inimitable Spike 
Saddler stories by Badger Clark. 
Spike is as rollicking and likable as 
ever in this new story of love and 
adventure, the best yarn so far, we 
think, in this unusual series of stories 
of the Southwest. Frank Hoffman 
has made some cracker-jack pictures, 
catching the spirit of the characters 
and really interpreting them. 


These are only two of the 
fiction features that 
wili be in the 


February Sunset 














all right but it can’t get down, and then 
it is up to us to rescue it, for, unless we 
release it, the animal is likely to remain 
where it is and starve to death. This 
means a call over the telephone, the send- 
ing out of our automobile equipped with 
an extension ladder constructed for this 
one purpose, the time of a deputy officer, 
cost of gasoline and what not in the way 
of incidentals, wear and tear. All for one 
worthless cat. Run this up into the tens 
of thousands and some conception of the 
time and labor involved may be had. 

“The cat is able to climb up a pole,” 
explained Mr. McCurrie, “but when it 
comes to the descent, the curvature of the 
claws are such that the animal has no 
hold when head downward on the per- 
pendicular surface. Presumably it is 
afraid to back down so far.” 

The pole episode is one of the common- 
est scrapes into which the vagrant cat 
gets, but it is by no means the least 
troublesome. The wails of a cat were 
located, after much time, as coming from 
between the walls of a building. It was 
necessary to remove a part of the ma- 
sonry work to extricate the animal. How 
it got in there no one assumed the respon- 
sibility of explaining. 

Among the most trying captures to 
effect is the cat on the ridgepole of a steep 
roof. The sight of a couple of deputy 


| officers playing tag with the animal in this 


precarious situation is a highly satis- 
factory and entertaining one to the crowd 
of small boys, and many of their elders, 
who may be collected in the street watch- 
ing the performance, but it is wormwood 
and gall to the men who already have 
more work than they can attend to else- 
where. It often becomes necessary to 
shoot the animal where capture can not 
be effected. 

Not only are the great majority of 
doomed cats worthless as ratters, but a 
few of them actually form partnerships 
with the enemy, affording them actual 
aid and comfort, as in the case of a cat 
which mothered a litter of ten young rats. 
Others have the instinct of hunters, but 
their energy is misdirected toward the 
stalking of birds and other forbidden 
quarry. 


)) baw of superstition is found to exist 
among all classes in connection with 
cats. Many vagrant cats are the result of 
this. Their owners, while unable to care 
for the animals, have a superstitious fear 
agairist turning them over to the society to 
be killed. Rather than do this they turn 
them loose. It is a matter of record that 
even one of the deputy officers of the San 
Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals never would have any- 
thing to do with destroying these animals. 
He willingly would do his full share in the 
capture of the creatures and attend to 
handling them up to the point where they 
were to be placed in the lethal chamber. 
Here he would beg to be excused from 
further participation. The black cat is 
the ace of cats among the superstitious. 
It is not generally known that there is a 
United States Government money appro- 
priation for the purchase and maintenance 
of cats in the postoflice department where 
mice and rats are liable to be destructive 
to mail matter. This money is converted 
into cat meat, through which medium the 
animals in the Government employ receive 
their recompense for services rendered, 





Nirses & physicians 
recomme 


Resinol 


For years they have relied upon it in 
the treatment ofskin and scalptroubles, 
because they know that Resinol Oint- 
ment so quickly stops itching and gen- 
erally clears away the disorder. From 
baby’s slight rash to severe cases of 
eczema hundreds of letters bear witness 
to its healing power. It’s easy to 
obtain—easy to use. Why don’t you 
try it? Atall druggists. 








An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 


| of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 


ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. ‘lo do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX- —a 


Cameras and Lenses of every, dover 
Equaltonew. Save money. rite now ~~ 


Free Bargain Book and Catalog 





pine es cameras and supp’ ies, AN 

sold on 10 days* Free Trial. Money back 

take no chances m5 ithus. We 
iness over } we 














‘ } Absolutely 
} Prevents 
WU, | ae 
% — MAN? ‘ 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a weil kept gun you will 
usually tind N yoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
SY will not gum or chill in 
4 any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
Adealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


3 Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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Indispensable! 


HOUSEWIVES have found 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
indispensable for polishing, 
preserving and protecting 
furniture, woodwork, floors and li- 
noleum. It rejuvenates and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid is an ideal furniture 
polish. It protects with a 
satin-smooth, transparent coating 
which answers the same purpose as 


plate glass over a desk or dresser top. It 
takes the drudgery from dusting. 


JOHN SON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the 
proper polish for floors of all kinds—wood, 
tile, marble, linoleum, etc. It does not 
show scratches or heel marks and floors polished with 
it can be easily kept in perfect condition. 








- Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three conveni- 
ent forms: Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
phonographs, leather goods, woodwork and auto- 
mobiles—Paste Wax for polishing all kindsof floors 
—Powdered Wax for a periect dancing surface. 


Send for booklet ‘“‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture’ which tells about 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, PerfecTone Enamel and other 
Wood Finishes. Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


“*The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


Canadian Factory 
Brantford 
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“Down 
through the 


“years 
‘The Standard 


since 1852” 


Ut eae IN 
: » EVERY 
HOME 


SPERRY FLOUR 














MANUFACTURED BY 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


U.S.A. 
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To be fashionable a cigarette need not 
be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to ‘the. discriminating 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


smoker, for, not only does Fatima’s “just- 
enough-Turkish” blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and richness 
not to be found in Lam less fortu- 
nately balanced. 


Kiggetondipere Sebacece, 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 








